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CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a ‘pass-night’ at the Col- 
lege of Surgeons—the last ‘night’ 
in December—when Frank For- 
rester jammed his hat over his eyes, 
and moodily descended from that 
room of suspense styled ‘ Purga- 
tory,’ to meet George Gerard in 
the doorway with the startling ex- 
clamation, ‘ Plucked ! 

George was his cousin, his father 
_ and Frank’s father having married 
two sisters. 

*Youdon’t mean it?’ said George, 
who had been anxiously waiting in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields for the past 
two hours—‘ you’re joking ?” 

‘There is no joke about it, un- 
fortunately, my dear fellow.’ 

‘But they have given you “a 
written,” haven’t they ?’ 

‘Not they. No,’ said Frank, 
‘they plucked me straight away. 
I’ve got “six months.”’ 

‘Then it’s a rascally shame!’ 
returned Gerard ; ‘ for they have let 
Benson through, and you were as 
well “up” as he was.’ 

‘I was,’ was the reply. ‘ But the 
fact is, those confounded examiners 
so twisted me with “catch ques- 
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tions,” that I became confused, 
answered wildly, made mulls, and 
got floored ; and here I am, minus 
the initials. It's an awful nuisance, 
George, and will vex Kate sadly,’ 

‘It will vex us all, old boy, if it 
comes to that.’ 

‘Yes, I know; and my father 
especially. He'll rave about “ dis- 
grace,” and go on no end. But 
Kate felt so confident, and so did 
I. Were it not for the trouble it 
would cause my friends, I now 
would cut it all and go abroad ; and 
I’m not quite sure if I sha’n’t yet 
do so.’ 

‘Nonsense, Frank !’ said Gerard ; 
‘don’t talk such rubbish! You'll 
pass at midsummer, and be then 
all right.’ 

‘So you may think. I sha’n’t go 
up again.’ 

It was well for Frank Forrester 
that the mere accident of his cousin 
being then in town gave him a 
counsellor, or there is no knowing 
to what lengths he might have 
gone, or of what absurdity he might 
have been guilty, as, like most en- 
thusiastic persons, he was acutely 
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sensitive ; and as he had not for a 
moment contemplated failure, his 
present trouble was a great blow to 
him. However, sound advice bring- 
ing greater wisdom, the immediate 
result of that night was this: In- 
stead of speeding hastily to his 
home at Gloucester, as he had fully 
intended, and as he hoped to do, 
he decided, not caring just then to 
face his father after his ignominious 
failure, that he would at once re- 
turn with George Gerard to Wor- 
cestershire, and try to forget his 
troubles at that old house, Grey- 
ford Grange, where he had so of- 
ten spent such happy hours with 
his bright-eyed cousin Kate. 

There were other cousins there 
besides Kate—Florrie and Minnie 
and Ju, her younger sisters ; and 
there was Arnold too, a_ small 
brother of theirs—‘a pickle.’ Yet, 
whenever Frank’s thoughts turned 
to Worcestershire—or at least to 
that particular portion of it, the 
hamlet of Ilford, where Greyford 
Grange, an old half-timbered manor- 
house, was situated—they always 
rested on his cousin Kate, who was 
as sweet a girl as ever sun shone 
on. She was bright and rosy-look- 
ing, and was just nineteen—gray- 
eyed, brown-haired, round-faced, 
and pretty, with saucy mouth and 
tiny dimples by it—a lovable-look- 
ing girl : one who was always cheer- 
ful and always merry; ever open 
for fun, and ever ready for a frolic 
—a perfect tom-boy, but a perfect 
lady. 

George was her senior, and 
twenty-three, and he helped his 
father on the farm they had. 

Of the rest, Florrie followed 
Kate ; then Minnie, and then Ju— 
two years between each sister, as 
with Arnold, that worthy being 
eleven as to age, but very ‘old’ in 
knowledge—such knowledge, how- 
ever, as he contrived to pick up 
quickly from his constant com- 
panionship of the wagoner’s lad, the 
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mole-man, and the keeper. His own 
large stock of awkward words and 
phrases had therefore to be fre- 
quently corrected by his elder sister, 
who would be duly ‘ sauced’ for her 
trouble. But whenever that boy got 
into difficulties all there knew of it, 
from his invariable habit of jumping 
on his pony,a strong rough cob, and 
racing him barebacked round the 
meadow, urging him the while in 
his mad career with hideous shouts 
and hunting exclamations, to the 
hindrance of the men, who would 
often stop their teams to listen, 
thinking the hounds were nigh— 
only, however, to be followed with 
the usual ejaculation, ‘Goo on, 
Dobbin. Coome up, Snip. Now, 
Diamund. Dang his body, it be 
that boy again ! 

The worst of it was, his father 
encouraged him in his naughty 
ways—hallooing in answer to him, 
or blowing the horn, thereby add- 
ing to the mystification of the men 
in the fields, and contributing ma- 
terially to the hubbub. ‘ But,’ as 
he said, ‘it lets his pluck have 
vent; it shuts the steam off; so 
best put up with it.’ 

Mr. Gerard—Mr. John Gerard ; 
‘the old squire’ as he was called 
by the cottagers—was just the sort 
of man one would infer from that 
same title ‘squire.’ Hisappearance, 
in fact, was typical, and his ways 
were, too, of the good old country 
squire ; well-grown, well-fed, round 
and rubicund; whose sport was 
hunting, and whose drink was port. 
He was indulgent to his tenants, 
kind to his servants, good to the 
poor, and was a man looked up to. 
The farm on which he lived was a 
fruitful one—orchardsand hops and 
corn, with an abundance of mea- 
dow and grazing-ground. It was a 
farm of about four hundred acres, 
and he was noted for his Here- 
fords. He was a widower; his age 
was fifty-five, and his wife had been 
dead eight years. 
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The neighbourhood was a pretty 
one, as it was encircled by woods 
and hills, and had a winding width 
of water ; while one of the greatest 
charms of the more immediate sur- 
roundings of the village was in the 
glory of its commons and the 
beauty of its lanes: commons where 
cottages (whose roofs were weather- 
stained, and whose walls were white) 
lay snug in dells, and toned the 
trees there with blue wreaths of 
smoke : lanes with old hedgerows, 
tangled-up and high, white with 
sweet hawthorn-bloom, or flushed 
with roses ; where foxgloves grew 
and honeysuckles twined, and birds 
on bramble-boughs swayed to and 
fro, carolling gaily,—lanes in which 
the lambs lay where the sunshine 
came, and spring looked ‘spring- 
like,’ such was the wealth of bloom 
on each mossed bank—roses, ane- 
mones, and wild white violets. 

That country suited Frank when 
Kate was with him, as on the com- 
mons in the summer-time the ferns 
half hid you, and in the lanes the 
tangled leafage made it dusk in 
daylight, and shut in lovers, who 
thus could linger in the twisted 
turns that made those lanes se- 
cluded. 

But now the lanes were open, 
wild, and rugged; for leaves had 
fallen and the winter come; and 
though there were plenty of holly- 
berries there to be had for the 
picking—and mistletoe if needed ; 
plenty of hips and haws, their coral 
frosted with the silver rime ; lots of 
‘excuses’ for loitering, when he and 
his cousins should be out together 
—still, as screen and shade were 
wanting, he and Kate would not be 
so likely to be called to account by 
that troublesome lad Arnold, as 
they had frequently been in the 
summer, especially as, Arnold be- 
ing an out-door boy, the various 
passages and nooks and corners in 
that quaint house gave ample op- 
portunity for conversation. 


Frank came with George to II- 
ford ; and he was warmly received 
by his uncle, duly kissed by his 
cousins, condoled with by all, and 
—comforted by Kate; and he had 
therefore no hesitation whatever in 
agreeing to stay with them through 
the Christmas, to help to ‘find’ 
the Yule-log, and to have his share 
of the berries from the big mistle- 
toe-bough that always hung in the 
kitchen. And he not only stayed 
through the Christmas—with its 
country belongings of waits and 
carol-singers and Christmas parties 
—but into the glad New Year ; for 
as hunting was ‘on,’ and his father 
was fretched, the end of January 
still found him there. 

Of hunting Frank knew little; 
but he now had a chance to know 
more; and as he could, after a 
fashion, manage to hold on with- 
out falling off, he soon experienced, 
under the able tuition of his uncle 
and George, far less difficulty than 
he had expected when out with 
hounds. Kate, too, was a daring 
rider; and her own estimate of 
a man was in proportion to his 
‘going.’ Frank had therefore an 
incentive for further equestrian 
efforts ; and though decided ‘ grief’ 
was his frequent portion in his en- 
deavours to keep up with Kate, 
yet, as he had that best of quali- 
ties, that main thing, ‘ pluck,’ they 
predicted well of him when his 
hands should be better and his seat 
less loose. Hence, in a very short 
time, what with those joyful gallops 
with his lady-love—for the weather 
was open, and the winter mild— 
the amusements of the country, and 
the extreme cheerfulness of those 
around him, the examiners were 
forgotten, the anger of his father 
ignored, and Frank was himself 
again, and very, very happy. Still, 
kind as his uncle was, and the others 
too, he could not stay there for 
ever; and he began to think he 
must sorrowfully say good-bye, and 
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then turn homewards and so leave 
‘dear’ Kate. 

Kate had always been dear to 
him, for they had in a measure 
grown up together, and their tastes 
assimilated ; but as sympathy with 
sorrow counteth much, she now 
seemed dearer ; and though no ac- 
tual engagement as yet existed be- 
tween them, they were both agreed 
that, ‘ papa consenting,’ they would 
have each other such time as he 
could ‘settle.’ 

Unfortunately that settling busi- 
ness now looked further off than 
ever ; but as lovers are proverbially 
hopeful, they mutually assured each 
other that the time would quickly 
pass. Why they were so hopeful, 
and why his failing at the college 
was so disquieting to Frank, arose 
from this one fact, that an old 
maiden aunt, Miss Forrester, with 
whom he was a favourite—he was 
the only child of her youngest bro- 
ther—had promised him, her other 
brother having died without family, 
that she would not only leave to 
him the bulk of what she had, ‘if 
he went the right way and kept 
tidy,’ but would also, when the 
time came for it, give him a good 
start in life, should he then prefer 
to commence practice for himself 
to settling with his father, she hav- 
ing a great idea of young men fight- 
ing their own battles. And as he 
had written to her at once when he 
got to Ilford, to tell her of his 
trouble, he found, by her affec- 
tionate and friendly reply, that she 
was still quite willing to keep her 
word when her own help was 
needed. He had therefore some- 
thing to look forward to, some- 
thing tangible to deal with, when 
the good time came; and that time 
would be July, as the ‘six months’ 
for which he had been sent back 
would have then expired. 

His father, who was getting on 
in years—-he married late in life, 
and was sixty-four—was by no 
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means a bad sort of man, but, be- 
ing gouty, was fanciful and odd 
and crotchety, as men are apt to be 
who suffer like him. Mrs. Forrester 
had therefore something to put up 
with ; and he was continually ex- 
horting Frank to ‘come home and 
read.’ But all the reading that was 
wanted to enable him to pass was 
a mere brush-up when the time 
came, Frank being already ‘well 
up, and only ‘plucked’ through 
nervousness. And this his uncle 
knew. So whenever his father wrote 
to Frank, the old squire would say, 
‘Never mind, my lad ; stay where 
you are. Sam would only set you 
to work in the surgery, and you 
would have no time whatever. 
Besides, you don’t want it. Stay 
where you are, and get health and 
strength.’ 

Now that was all very well so 
far as it went, and Frank would 
gladly have done so; but he did 
not, for the look of the thing, like 
to do so, as it seemed to be living 
on him. So, as we have said, he 
began seriously to think of getting 
back to Gloucester, his mother 
urging it. 

But luck befriended him, for 
daylight dawned. 


CHAPTER II. 


Amoncst those gentlemen with 
whom he had become better ac- 
quainted during his present stay at 
Ilford was the surgeon, Mr. John- 
son, a man with a good practice, 
and one much liked; and who 
lived at ‘The Hollies,’ with his 
sister, who kept house for him. 
He was well spoken of by his pa- 
tients, popular with the farmers, 
and known in the hunting field as 
a good straight-goer. He had been 
resident at Ilford many years ; and 
his qualified assistant, Mr. Barham, 
had been a great help to him. 
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Just at this time, however—the 
first week in February—Mr. Johnson 
was without his services, he having 
been called away suddenly to see 
his father, who was a farmer in 
Rutlandshire. The attack was 
apoplexy, and he failed to find him 
living ; and when Mr. Barham sent 
the news he told Mr. Johnson that, 
as soon as he could meet with one 
to take his place, he should wish 
to leave him, as, by his father’s 
death, he had now sufficient means 
to commence practice for himself. 

Then, that he might the sooner 
oblige Mr. Barham in the matter, 
Johnson spoke to Frank—for he 
knew of his reluctant intention to 
shortly leave there—and Frank 
consented to be, fro tem., his Jocum 
tenens till some man could be got ; 
and he left his uncle’s at once for 
the Hollies, about a mile off. 

The practice was ‘a riding one,’ 
and an arduous one, too, to those 
who were not versed in country 
practice ; and the few good men 
who offered did not suit. So Frank 
stayed on, as he had in the interim 
been back home for a day, and 
‘put right’ with his father and his 
mother. He suited Johnson ; John- 
son suited him ; and, while giving 
due time to the duties required of 
him, he was enabled, by the kind- 
ness of his employer, to have fre- 
quent evenings at the Grange, and 
an occasional gallop with hounds, 
there being many meets there with- 
in an easy distance, as that country 
was hunted by three packs; and 
there were harriers, too, in the 
neighbourhood. Luckily, he had 
‘passed’ the Hall, though not the 
College ; Mr. Johnson was there- 
fore able—a ‘ qualified’ man being 
required for his assistant—to con- 
tinue Frank’s services without get- 
ting into hot water with the guar- 
dians ; and it was at length agreed 
between them that he should re- 
main there with him until he could 
go up and ‘pass.’ 


So, Frank found, his being 
‘plucked’ at the College was not 
such a very bad thing for him after 
all, as it brought him there, kept 
him there, and he saw Kate daily ; 
and his love for her thus strength- 
ened. 

The time passed swiftly, and 
April came—the time of spring ; 
the time of moving birds and buds 
and blossoms ; when, in the woods, 
all woodland flowers are springing, 
and meadows fill with buttercups 
and daisies. It was a time for 
thankfulness, and Frank too felt 
it; for, in consequence of a com- 
munication Mr. Johnson had made 
to him, and which had followed so 
quickly on their arrangement, the 
altered aspect of the country was 
now in complete harmony with his 
own feelings, for all was brightness, 
life, light, and motion. 

The change in that short time 
was sweet to see—that burst of 
young life daily visible ; for April, 
of all months, is a month of green- 
ery, when branches quickly change 
to branching boughs, and _ soft 
green thickens into crispy leafage ; 
while shade and sunshine vary all 
its beauty. And the extreme beauty 
of the landscape was apparent to 
him, as he came down the road 
from the village, and saw cloud- 
shadows on the swelling hills and 
light upon the river, and smelt the 
fragrance of the dewy turf, the 
perfume of the hedgerows, the 
herbage glistening from some recent 
rain. He quickly reached the 
Grange, and soon saw Kate. 

‘News, news, Kate; news! Come 
out into the garden,’ said Frank 
most joyfully. 

They went, and sat there, in the 
laurel arbour that faced the woods, 
the river, and the weir, whose 
foam-falls made a white crest in 
the valley, and gave a murmur— 
soothing to those who lingered in 
that screen. 

‘Now kiss me, Kate, for I’ve a 
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secret for you. 
you darling !’ 

She did so, and he told her. 
This was the secret—that Johnson 
had asked him what were his views 
as to the future, and whether, if he 
‘passed,’ he would like to return 
there ; and also, whether or not 
he had any idea of going in for a 
‘country’ practice. That, on tell- 
ing him he should certainly prefer 
the country to joining his father at 
Gloucester, Johnson had told him, 
in confidence, of his own wish to 
retire before long from private 
practice ; that he had not till then 
thought of giving up so soon, but 
the fact was, his sister was engaged 
to Ferreday, a gentleman-farmer 
in that quarter, whom Frank knew, 
and they had now fixed to be mar- 
ried in the autumn, as Ferreday 
had bought a small estate in Leices- 
tershire, and he wished to go to it 
without delay ; and, as the farm he 
now rented was a ‘Michaelmas 
taking,’ he should like to get set- 
tled by then; so that, when he 
left, he could take his wife with 
him, to commence at his new home 
together. 

‘Therefore,’ said Johnson, ‘I 
have decided to give the necessary 
three months’ notice at midsum- 
mer, that I may leave at the end 
of September. Now, will it suit 
your views, Forrester, to treat for 
the practice ?” 

‘O Frank!’ cried Kate. 

‘Well, knowing what I know— 
you and I know, eh, darling ?—I 
replied it would; and so to-mor- 
row we shall talk it over, and, 
no doubt, deal.’ 

‘O Frank,’ Kate said, ‘this is 
good news indeed !’ 

‘I knew you’d think so; but you 
must not mention it to any one, 
except to uncle, till Johnson has 
resigned, for secrecy is needed, as 
the election has to be “ by open 
competition, advertised.” If we 
can arrange matters,’ said Frank, 


Kiss me again, 
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‘and I think, with aunt’s good 
offices, I shall succeed in doing so, 
he will do all he can in the way of 
interest for me between now and 
the time when he sends his resig- 
nation, and he then will push me ; 
and as he is well in with all the 
guardians, I am on the spot, and 
uncle is the chairman, he says 
that I shall stand a very good 
chance of being elected ; that is, if 
I “ pass.”’ 

‘Oh, you will “pass,” Frank! 
You must “ pass,” for my sake ! 

‘I hope so, Kate, for I now can 
see my way; as, if I do get the 
union, and our agreement would 
be “null and void” if I did not— 
that and the clubs—I should, as 
the appointment is “ permanent,” 
be fixed for life, and no one could 
touch me; for there is here only 
enough practice for one person, 
and whoever has the union has 
that too. Of course, my darling, 
if I settle here, it will be that I may 
have you for my wife. Once fixed 
securely here for life, I then shall 
ask your father. Till then let our 
attachment, love, remain a secret.’ 

Kate’s eyes met his, as hand 
pressed hand, and he bent over 
her ; and loved beamed in them. 

‘ Kiss me, dear Frank,’ said she. 
‘You have made me happy.’ 

Their dreams that night were 
pleasant ones. 

On the morrow he discussed the 
matter with Mr. Johnson, and par- 
ticulars were gone into. 

‘Look here,’ said Johnson : ‘it 
is customary, as you know, for the 
previous year’s receipts to fix the 
purchase-money ; but as last year 
was a first-rate one, owing to a 
splendid run | got with influenza, 
which was gloriously epidemic, it 
paid me well. I'll tell you what 
I'll do. We'll strike the average 
of the last five years. Last year 
was, as I said, excellent. It very 
nearly reached eight hundred 
pounds. 


The previous year, too, 
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was good. The one before that 
bad ; there was no help for it, for 
the weather was fine all through, 
and frightfully healthy. The two 
others were very fair, at least when 
put together ; as the one, in which 
I got a fine pull with diphtheria, 
with a run on scarlatina to follow 
it, balanced the other, in which 
there were only simple ailments, 
which cut the journeys down ; and 
as the crops that year were good 
all round, the farmers were far too 
busy to bother with the doctor. 
So, if we take the five years, For- 
rester, I think that wil be fair, 
both for you and for me?” 

‘Yes,’ said Frank. ‘ Nothing 
could be fairer.’ 

A balance was therefore struck ; 
and as the receipts ranged from 
four hundred and_ sixty-seven 
pounds to seven hundred and 
ninety, they closed at just six hun- 
dred, or six hundred and fifty, with 
fixtures, which sum included the 
seventy from the union, the average 
payment for ‘ extras,’ and the fifty- 
five which he received from the 
three clubs to which he was surgeon 
—two twenties and a fifteen. That 
matter was therefore settled; and 
it only remained now for Frank to 
be provided with the requisite 
cash, when the time came for him 
to require it; and, that he might 
see his way the sooner, he at once 
decided to run up to town, to his 
old aunt’s house at Bayswater ; and 
he left next day, got there in the 
evening, and found her in. 

The old lady, delighted with his 
prospects, at once acceded to his 
wishes, and promised him the 
money. The good old soul did 
more than that; for when Frank, 
as in duty bound, made her his 
confidante, and told her about Kate, 
she offered, as Kate with her was 
an especial favourite, not only to 
advance the sum required — six 
hundred and fifty pounds—but to 
increase that six to ten—one thou- 


sand ; and she would not listen to 
his remonstrance on the subject ; 
for, as she said, 

‘If you are to succeed, my dear 
boy, you must have enough to be- 
gin with. There will be horses to 
buy, expenses to meet, and time 
to be given for cash to come in. 
I don’t want you to pull upon your 
father, and I don’t wish you to be 
harassed for want of means. The 
six hundred and fifty which we 
spoke of just now goes in one 
lump; another hundred—now don't 
interrupt me, Frank ; I know what 
business is, though I am but an old 
woman—will have also to go, and 
at least another hundred to that, or 
more—say, a hundred and fifty— 
for the requisite furnishing of your 
own new home; and you will be 
lucky, my boy, if it needs no more. 
I merely fix that sum, because Mr. 
Johnson—was it “ Johnson”? I’m 
bad at names—may very likely be 
glad to get it off his hands without 
expense or trouble. You did not 
think I understood “ business,” did 
you, Frank ?” 

‘If I did not before, dear aunt, 
I do so now,’ was his rejoinder. 
* You prove it.’ 

‘ Well, my boy, then be content, 
and let me have my way. I aman 
obstinate old woman, as you well 
know. Now, say, your own imme- 
diate wants, just when you settle 
—I think you said “at Michael- 
mas” ?—will absorb some eight or 
nine hundred pounds. I shall there- 
fore place in the bank for you at 
once, in case you may need to draw 
some, one thousand pounds—not 
if you interrupt me in this way, 
though—one thousand pounds to 
your credit.’ 

Frank could scarcely trust his 
ears when he heard it. 

‘One thousand pounds, aunt! 
Why—’ 

* There now,’ said the old dame, 
‘no thanks. Don’t make a fuss 
about it; I hate fuss. It’s all your 
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own, or would be, when I die, and 
you may just as well have it now: 
the rest can wait. It will be a 
pleasure to me, my boy, to see, 
while I am living—though I am 
but weak and crippety—what good 
use you can put it to. Come, then, 
and kiss me—kiss me like you did, 
Frank, when a boy.’ 

He kissed her, thanked her, 
kissed her once again; and then 
she cried—cried over him, child- 
ishly, and fondled with him ; called 
him pet names, and roughed his 
curly hair. 

‘Don’t mind me, my boy, don’t 
mind me,’ she said, as he tried to 
comfort her. ‘I’m a silly old wo- 


man, that I am. I ought to laugh, 
not cry; but I’m getting old, Frank, 
I’m getting old, and I’m glad to 
help you, child, before I die. Kiss 
me again, Frank ; kiss me like you 
used to when I nursed you on my 
knee and told you tales —ay, 


though that was long ago, Frank, 
that was long ago! I am gettinga 
very old woman now—over seventy, 
over seventy—though I would not 
tell that to every one. Yes, over 
seventy! It’s getting on, Frank, 
isn’t it? But you'll think of your 
old aunt sometimes, won’t you, 
Frank, and come to see her?” 

‘That I will, aunt,’ said he ear- 
nestly, ‘for you are my best friend. 
I'll work—you shall see how I will 
work! Your kindness, dear aunt, 
sha’n’t be thrown away.’ 

And as Frank thus assured her, 
she thought that he—a fine-grown 
handsome fellow — looked hand- 
somer than ever. 

‘I know it, my boy,’ she replied, 
as she dried her tears. ‘Copy your 
father. Do the right thing through 
life, and you'll do well. And when 
you marry, Frank, my little Katie, 
—as I trust you will—take care of 
her, for women’s lives are precious, 
and try to be to her the best of 
husbands.’ 

Frank said, ‘I will; that’s cer- 


tain! And you must come and see 
us, aunt, when we are settled.’ 

‘I will, my boy, I will, if God 
should spare me.’ 

A fair start in life was thus given 
to Frank Forrester, and all he saw 
that he needed now was to get 
‘through’ at the College when the 
six months ended, and then to be 
lucky enough to get elected as the 
surgeon to the union for that dis- 
trict. After which —well, after 
which he then could see his way 
to—marry Kate. 


CHAPTER III. 


FRANK pleading the necessity 
for his return to Ilford as soon as 
possible, Mr. Johnson being busy, 
his aunt Matilda let him go with 
great reluctance ; and he left her 
on the third day, and went to 
Gloucester, to tell them all about his 
great good luck ; and thence back 
‘home,’ which he reached on the 
following evening, anxious to tell 
to Kate the great glad tidings which 
he had in store. Their meeting 
was a joyful one; and from that 
hour that bright-eyed girl was 
happier than ever. 

The middle of the month had 
now come, and with it that sorrow- 
ful time for all good sportsmen, 
‘the last day of the season,’ and 
the meet was ‘ Hurcott Gate,’ three 
miles from Ilford village. 

‘You will of course go to the 
meet to-morrow,’ said Johnson. 

‘ Yes, if you can spare me,’ Frank 
replied. 

‘By all means,’ said Johnson; 
‘and be advised by me—mount the 
spurs and go in for the brush. If 
you can win it, Forrester, it will do 
much for you, because all those 
about here are hunting men; and 
if a man can go straight, and hold 
his own while he does go, they 
always think a good deal of him. 
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It may seem,’ said Johnson, ‘ab- 
surd to say so; but I can assure 
you, if you can only get the brush, 
you will—as all here know you are 
but new to it—do a great deal to- 
wards securing your election. There 
will be several of the guardians 
there to whom you are as yet un- 
known. Ride well, and you'll 
settle them. Never mind the mare; 
she’s a good one, and will carry 
you, and if you'll risk your own 
neck, I'll risk hers.’ 
Said Frank, ‘ You’re very good.’ 
‘ Lay yourself out to be first at 
the finish, and then, if you have 
gone well all through, you'll get 
the brush; but, mind you, you'll 
have some very good men to beat.’ 
‘T'll do my best,’ Frank said. 
‘To tell you the truth, Forrester, 
I got half my practice through 
going straight to hounds. It got 
me an acquaintance quickly, and 
they thought there must be some- 
thing “‘in me.” A good seat and 
bold riding will, in a hunting 
country, cover many deficiencies. 
If you can “go,” they believe in 
you. As you know,’ continued 
Johnson, ‘I always turn out in 
orthodox trim, and mount the cap 
and cords; and I did so as soon 
as I was sure of my patients, and 
it has never done me harm, as they 
all know I don’t go a yard to 
hounds till I have been round to 
every patient; and also, that if 
there is anything on when I get 
back home I have a fresh horse or 
two in the stable. Besides—and 
I let them know it—I always make 
my groom learn the country—you 
would do well to keep him—and 
how to ride to points; so that, if 
I should be wanted, he can jump 
on a horse and meet me; when, 
exchanging steeds, I gallop off, and 
he takes his time, and brings my 
hunt-horse home. If, without in- 
jury to his patients, a doctor can 
hunt, he has only to go straight to 
be popular.’ 


*I think you are right,’ was the 
comment. 

‘Do your best to-morrow, and 
then go to the hunt-dinner, which 
is in a fortnight hence. You will 
thereby know the lot of them.’ 

Extra corn was given to the old 
mare, and she was ‘fit’ on the 
morrow morning ; and so was For- 
rester. The meet was a large one, 
as it was the last day of the season ; 
and as Frank trotted up, as Shaw 
came with the hounds, his uncle 
and George, with Florrie and Kate, 
then rode up too. Taking an op- 
portunity to say to Kate what 
Johnson had said to him, that en- 
thusiastic young person was con- 
siderably well pleased, and she 
hoped that Frank would ‘ go and 
do it.’ 

* Sooner said than done ; but I'll 
try it,’ said Frank. 

The hounds are now by the 
gorse, on the outside of the cover, 
the first place they have to draw ; 
and as the master, Captain Daven- 
try, with a wave of the hand, puts 
them in, cigars are thrown away 
and girths are tightened ; for all 
know a ‘find’ is likely. The gorse 
is a small one; merely a patch 
on the waste that slopes down to 
the wood ; but it is a lucky bit, 
and it soon is all alive with waving 
sterns, and you can hear the rustle. 

‘ Barrister, Barrister! Hoick in 
there! Get to cover!’ cries Dick, 
as a hound comes out and skirts, 
and he ‘ reaches him one’ with his 
whip. ‘To cover, hoick ! 

A hound jumps up, and then 
there is a whimper; some bushes 
shake, the old ones dash towards 
them, and, as the whole gorse 
sways with leaping hounds, one 
deep-toned bay is answered by the 
rest, and out they go, a good game 
fox before them ; and Sam’s hand 
signals that the varmint'’s ‘ off.’ 

‘Hold hard!’ cries the captain, 
as a couple of wild riders attempt 
to go off at score. ‘Give them 
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time, please. We're in for a good 
country; don’t press them! and, 
as Shaw gets well away with them, 
with ‘ Hoick together there; have 
at him, hoick ! Sam, who knows 
the line, gallops his hardest for the 
next cover, to turn the fox from 
the rabbit-sprouts, and keep him 
to the open; and Dick brings up 
the stragglers. 

‘Now, my lad,’ says the squire, 
‘lay-to, for it’s the last chance 
you'll have this season; and as 
Frank gets a grip at the old mare, 
‘Think of me, and ride!’ says 
Katie, in a whisper ; and Frank is 
off, and the others follow him. 
The pace is good, for the country 
is an open one, and the scent is 
fair, and the fox takes a straight 
line and keeps it. 

‘One of the old sort,’ says the 
captain. ‘We shall have a good 
thing now for the finish ? and bear- 
ing a little to the right of hounds, 
and wide of them, he and his 
chum, the major, ride straight and 
steadily ; Captain Everill and Fer- 
reday in the rear, with the con- 
tingent from the Grange, and a 
host of folk behind them. 

‘Quietly, Kate, quietly’ says 
her father, as she strives for a front 
place. ‘Remember your promise. 
Keep with us, and you shall see 
it.’ 

But the wilful little lady ‘ pulls a 
face’ and pouts as she reins in, for 
she wants to go her hardest, to 
‘see what Frank can do; and 
Florrie laughs, as she knows all 
about it. 

* Out of the way !’ cries Ferreday, 
as Randall’s horse refuses, and 
Whittaker’s funks it, ‘and I'll give 
you a lead-over; and, with his 
whip hand before his eyes, he slaps 
through the brush-fence and lands 
his horse in the meadow, and 
George follows him ; his father, for 
the sake of the girl’s habits, swerv- 
ing to the left, and taking a bit 
less bushed. 
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‘ Will you have’em ?’ says Ferre- 
day, as some stiff rails face them. 

‘Go on,’ is the reply; and they 
fly them neatly—four bars, the 
uprights making them quite five, 
and on they go for hounds. A 
check, for a minute, as the hounds 
reach sheep, lets Frank well in, 
and he keeps by Shaw as they go 
again. 

‘ Ease her a bit, sir,’ says Shaw, 
as they ride for some fallows, ‘ and 
take a furrow if you can’t get the 
adland. You'll want all the steam 
by and by, for the one we have up 
has some good go in him.’ 

Frank, knowing that he had a 
good tutor, and that if he could 
only keep with the huntsman, he 
should not be far behind, stuck 
the spurs into the old mare as an 
experiment, as he was not to spare 
her, and with his blood and hers 
well up, they went it. 

‘ By Jove’ says Shaw, as they 
fly a fence together into a big pas- 
ture-piece, ‘you'll excuse me, won’t 
you, but you’ve got the right stuff 
in you, sir, to make a sports- 
man |’ 

Frank heard the words, but just 
one thing was uppermost—‘ Don’t 
spare the mare, and get the brush ; 
and he kept the pace up; and, as 
the captain said, ‘ Just like a sea- 
soned one,’ for Frank was on be- 
fore him, so he saw him. 

The hounds had, by this time, 
gone well up, over some five or 
six miles of a fair hunting country, 
for Sam had blocked the fox from 
the cover, and was off to the next 
one; but as they now began to 
press him, the fox bore round to 
the left and made straight for the 
woods, when, before he had time 
to reach them, and turn up a fresh 
one—for foxes there were plentiful 
—a farmer galloped him, and, in a 
ploughed piece, thonged him ; and 
Sam, who had got there first, rode 
down and turned him. Foiled in 
his point, he then went for the 
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river, and it soon was clear he 
would have it. 

‘ By the powers, sir,’ said Shaw, 
‘we're in for the water, and its 
high’—there had been heavy wea- 
ther up-hill, and the river had risen. 
‘Do you mean business ?” 

‘T'll have it !’ said Frank. 

‘Then keep the spurs out,’ said 
Shaw, ‘for it’s deepish. Give her 
her head, sit still, and drift down ; 
then slew her and bound up the 
bank. We shall have a nice bit now 
to ourselves, for there will be lots 
of ’em funk at the water.’ 

Down goes the fox by the mill, 
and the hounds are soon over the 
river; and, as Shaw sends ‘ Saladin’ 
into it, Frank follows, and then 
Dick, as the water, with a swish 
over their saddle-bows, comes 
splash in their eyes, and they soon 
are landed. Merrily comes the 
music,and splendidly gothe hounds ; 
and the ‘field’ is now select, so 
there is no hindrance from the 
riders, and ever and anon comes 
a patter on the road, and a noisy 
slam of gates, as men, less venture- 
some, do roads and lanes. 

The Grange people—George ex- 
cepted—are now thrown out, as 
the squire has to see to the ladies ; 
but as they draw rein and listen 
and loiter, hoping that hounds will 
turn, George races for the river, 
and, steadying his good bay horse 
as he gets near it, in he goes. The 
rush round the corner catches him, 
and the bay gets bothered and 
beaten, and they soon are into the 
rushes. So he turns for the shal- 
lows, and lets his horse stand still, 
and then he pats him. But the 
cry of the hounds comes to them 
as the pack streams on up-wind ; 
and as the bay, with a ‘ whinny’ 
replies, and champs his bit as he 
hears it, the white foam flies as he 
flings his head, and George sees 
there’s no refusing. So, ‘ Steady,’ 
says he ; ‘ we'll have it.’ 

The bay, with a bound, then 


swims, feels his feet, as he hits the 
gravel, and with a scramble up the 
bank, as George stands in his stir- 
rups, the good horse, with a dark- 
ened coat, goes straight away, for 
he is just as brisk as ever; and as 
the music, now mellowed by dis- 
tance, again comes to them, three 
other good men—the master, Fer- 
reday, and Major Murray, who 
have crossed higher up, and have 
got well over—join in the race, 
and, a short check aiding them, 
they catch the hounds. 

Brooks are negotiated, fences 
flown, and rails are rasped at ; com- 
mons are crossed, and some big 
woods threaded ; and still the hunt 
goes on, and the ‘field’ gets thinner ; 
Gerard is out of it—he has lamed 
the bay; but Forrester is with 
them. 

‘We shall kill him " cries Shaw, 
as the cry gets fainter, and he knows 
the pace is telling, for it is far too 
quick for music. 

But the fox makes for some 
sheep, and goes through them ; and 
he thereby gets some law. Just 
one blast on the horn brings them 
on; and, thanks to a shower, the 
scent lies. On goes the pack, 
in a body, compact, and together ; 
and the fox takes straight up-hill. 
It’s a breather for all, but they do 
it; and then they dip down for 
the valley. 

‘Mind how you come, sir,’ says 
Shaw, ‘for we are in for a lot of 
these orchards ; and I can tell you 
they'll take some doing, for the 
fences are stiff, and they’re most 
of ’em stubbed. You must mind, 
sir, or else you'll stake her.’ 

Frank, however, as he steadies 
the mare, manages to negotiate 
them without mishap; and they 
emerge on the other side in the 
wheat-fields. There the fox lies 


down in a furrow, but he is seen by 
a lad, who chivies him; so the 
varmint makes straight for a cover, 
and gives Sam the slip and goes 
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in; and as hounds come up, he 
‘rings.’ But as he just escapes a 
‘ chop ’—for Marmion bit him, and 
Harold knocked him over—he is 
soon compelled to bolt; and out 
for the open he goes. 

For three fields they have drop- 
ped him to ‘ view,’ and it’s a race 
now for the finish. 

Frank sticks the spurs in as he 
hears the clatter, and jumps into 
the dingle ; and getting over the 
brook at the bottom and up the 
bank, he makes the old mare gallop 
her hardest ; for there are but two 
men now before him, and it’s a case 
of minutes ! 

Down goes the first at the 
fence ; and the other, he passes ; 
and as his breath comes short from 
the pace of it, the hounds run into 
their fox, and he is there as they 
worry him. 

When the master comes up, 
Shaw gives him the brush ; and he 
hands it then to Frank, with ‘ Well 
done, Forrester! as the hills re- 
echo to the wild * Who-whoop !’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


As the men came straggling in 
—the few that were left of them— 
the congratulations were many and 
hearty; and Frank then realised 
that oft-quoted period, ‘the hap- 
piest moment of my life!’ for he 
knew that Kate would be delight- 
ed, and the rest be pleased ; and 
that if there were anything in what 
Johnson told him, he had done 
himself some good. 

* Now, gentlemen,’ said the cap- 
tain, as Shaw threw the fox to the 
baying hounds, ‘ what do you think 
of our worthy novice here—a man 
who could scarcely ride when he 
first went with us three months 
ago? I mean to say he’s a credit 
to us—the old squire Gerard’s 
nephew, gentlemen—a chip of the 
old block! You must see us again 


next season, Mr. Forrester. We 
shall be pleased to meet you, for 
you have both pluck and spirit.’ 

‘It is never too late to mend,’ 
said Frank, as he blushed like a 
girl. 

The hounds then went to Bremer 
to draw the big pool tail ; and they 
found, in the rushes ; had a fast 
thing of fifty minutes, and killed at 
Clickerdine, within half a mile of 
the village there; one of the 
county men, who had saved his 
horse in the previous run, com- 
ing in first forhonours. The mas- 
ter then drew off; but before they 
had gone far the hounds gave 
tongue and went, for they had 
found a fox asleep on a tussack, 
and he had but just time to bolt. 
It was a quick bit while it lasted, 
but at length he got to ground; 
and as the spot where the earth 
was was in a neighbouring Hunt, 
they could not dig him out. 

Thus ended the season—a brace 
for the finish, and a run to ground. 
So all were satisfied. 

Frank, as hounds went off for 
Bremer, turned for home; as he 
thought the old mare had had 
enough of it, and that it was best 
to let well alone. Besides which, 
he fancied, as he had yet to make 
his point—the country up there 
not being known to him—he might 
perhaps get out of his reckoning, 
and so be too late to call that night 
to see his lady-love, and tell her 
all. However, as he was not a 
bad hand at ‘locality,’ he, after 
doing a little bit of ‘ across-country’ 
work, hit the main road, and slowly 
trotted on, and soon _ reached 
Ilford. 

As he got to the end of the 
avenue, he saw Kate at the window. 
She had just finished changing her 
dress, as they had not long re- 
turned ; as, hoping the fox might 
ring back home, they had loitered 
on the way, trusting that they 
should once more see the hounds. 
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She spied him instantly ; so he 
took the brush from his pocket, 
and waved it; and she, hurrying 
down-stairs before Florrie could 
get there, came into the room as 
he did; when, giving him three 
quick kisses in succession—warmly 
administered—she told him what 
a very good fellow he was. 

Had it not been already settled 
between these young people as 
to their respective relations to 
each other—so far, at least, as they 
were themselves concerned—such 
was her admiration of him for his 
pluck and ‘manliness,’ that, had 
he then and there proposed, he 
must have been accepted. She 
had a great idea of a ‘manly man,’ 
and that settled it ; for with all her 
love for her cousin Frank, she had 
not been able to shut her eyes to 
that one main thing he needed, 
namely, the ability, when out with 
hounds, to go ‘straight across 
country.’ But now, the crowning 
test was over; he had proved him- 
self ‘a man’! 

It must not, however, be forgot- 
ten that she herself was fond of 
hunting, and that she lived in an 
atmosphere of hunting. Her little 
weakness therefore was excus- 
able. 

At the end of the month, the 
time came for the usual ‘ Hunt din- 
ner,’ which was held in the county 
town ; and Frank was there with 
his uncle, and George, and Ferre- 
day. It was a large party anda 
merry one, and it was late when 
they broke up. Frank enjoyed 
himself immensely ; and he got to 
know men who, till then, were 
Strangers to him, and amongst 
them several who were ‘on the 
board.’ 

Then came that gladsome month 
—the hawthorn-scented apple 
month of May—when all the 
country flushed to loveliness ; and 
as the days went by, and hawthorns 
creamed all over, and orchards 


deepened into rosy bloom, the 
beauty of it was the more apparent; 
and it was doubly beautiful when 
‘the blossom’ came roundly and 
fully, and made those miles of 
orchards sheets of colour— masses 
of tender tints. 

Frank had been there frequently 
at other times, but he had never 
been in May; he now therefore, 
for the first time, realised the ex- 
treme delicacy of that perfume, 
which seemed so thoroughly to 
fill the air, ‘hawthorn and apple 
bloom ;’ a scent worth smelling. It 
was pleasant enough in the morn- 
ing, as he found it in his rides ; but 
in the evening it was most delicious, 
hemmed-in by hawthorn-hedges, as 
the lanes were, and bordered by 
thick orchards. And his daily rides 
now through that lovely country 
were the more enjoyable for 
the fresh look of the landscape, 
with its deeper greens and many 
brighter colours, and the clear blue 
aspect of the sky above it ; and all 
the pleasanter for busy life—bird- 
life and insect-life, with hum and 
song ; and life, too, in the fields ; 
young things about there, colts, 
and calves, and lambs; and chil- 
dren scampering, asthey, with merry 
laughs, made cowslip-balls to pelt 
each other. It was a pleasant time 
enough, go where you would; for 
there was a joyous melody of wild 
birds’ songs, a soothing hum of 
bees. 

Then June came in with mea- 
sured sweep of scythes and brisk 
haymakers; and meadows echoed 
with the women’s voices, as varied 
colour moved there up and down, 
to bark of dog, and loud-toned 
voice of farmer; the while the 
brawny men piled high the hay. 
The time had thus arrived for 
Frank to ‘work,’ as next month, 
July, he quite hoped to ‘ pass,’ and 
come back then to settle. So he 
buckled-to and read. 

The time came quickly ; and on 
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‘the second Friday’ in that month 
—for which his name was down— 
Frank ‘went up’ at the College, 
and ‘passed.’ Then spending a 
couple of days with his kind old 
aunt, and a few days more at 
Gloucester, he returned to Ilford 
‘duly qualified.” So Kate saw 
orange-blossoms in her blissful 
dreams, and wedding favours. 

Johnson had resigned at mid- 
summer, so it was now plain-sailing, 
if Frank did but get the union. 
There were, as we have said, some 
clubs as well; and though those 
composing them laid great stress 
on their own ability to have what 
doctor they pleased, there really 
was nothing in it; as from the 
little those clubs paid, the ‘nearest’ 
man would always be elected. 
Still, as men will chatter, and 
praise those they like—thus ad- 
vertising them—it was just as 
well for Frank to make it known 
that he meant now to stay there. 
Therefore, with Johnson’s ‘ resig- 
nation’ went Frank’s offer to be 
their surgeon—if they liked to have 
him—when the time came round. 

Now each of the three clubs in 
that neighbourhood had, of course, 
its ‘feast,’ an event which the 
farm-work regulated. The first, 
that of ‘ the mother club,’ so called 
because it was the first one there 
established, came ‘after the grass, 
and before the corn;’ the next, 
‘when the washing and shearing 
were over ; and the last one, ‘ after 
picking ? by which term was under- 
stood ‘after the hops were “in.”’ 
The feast of the first one was there- 
fore due; and it was fixed for 
Wednesday week, the day of the 
‘cherry wake,’ July the twenty- 
third. 

When that important day ar- 
rived the village was all astir; and 
as the day was fine, and a brisk 
wind blew, which made the flags 
show out, there was no lack of 
spectators to see ‘ the club-walk ; 
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neither was there any lack of lads 
with smudged faces—-that told of 
cherries eaten—to march beside the 
band, and cheer ‘ The Friendly Fel- 
lows.’ After the men had sat out 
their sermon, and had also had 
some ‘cy-der’ at each farmhouse, 
they came back to The Cat and 
Fiddle; their appetites sharp-set, 
and each one ready for ‘the beef 
and taturs,’ to which, and to the 
other good things, they soon did 
ample justice. 

Their surgeon, Mr. Johnson, was 
accustomed to dine with them on 
that one grand day; but on this 
occasion, and ‘to facilitate,’ as he 
said, ‘ free discussion ’—but in re- 
ality to avoid ‘the feed ’—he de- 
cided that he would ‘look in in the 
evening and bring Mr. Forrester 
with him.’ 

When the dinner was over the 
* tots ’ were filled, the pipes brought 
in, and business then proceeded. 

After the secretary—Moss the 
clerk —had read out and com- 
mented on the statistics of the year, 
the claims of the sick-members had 
been disposed of, and the right of 
some skulkers to remain ‘on the 
box’ had been more than ques- 
tioned—they being well known to 
be ‘sham Abrams ’—the chief topic 
of that day was entered into, 
namely, the resignation of their 
worthy surgeon, Mr. Johnson. All 
that they could say about him as 
to his skill and kindness, they did 
say, for he was a favourite with 
them all ; and they then passed on 
to Forrester, whose application had 
been already read ; and they began 
to discuss what they knew of him. 

‘A coomes fro’ Lunnun, don’t a?’ 
said Styles the rat-catcher, as he 
filled his pipe, and settled him- 
self. 

‘A belaves a do,’ replied Biggs 
the pig-killer. 

‘Then be sure,’ said Jacob, ‘as 
a knows a dale—pass the can, Joe 
—as it be a mortal plaace for cute- 
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ness, so they saay—a mortal 
plaace !’ 

‘A shoodna oonder,’ was Tom 
Biggs’s answer, ‘ for they “ scalds” 
their pigs up theer. Fill my tot 
too, Joe, whilst thee bist about it ; 
the yale be mortal good !’ 

‘Didst thee,’ said Griff the 
mowing-man, ‘saay lLunnun’s, 
Tom, his native?’ 

‘A did,’ said Biggs; ‘a knows 
it!’ 

‘Then thee bist wrong. 
Gloster.’ 

‘It be his feyther as is Gloster ; 
he be Lunnun.’ 

‘Wheer be Gloster, Joel? inquired 
Wilkes the shearer.’ 

‘Gloster? Oh,adunno. Beyond 
Ooster, I thinks. It be wheer the 
miller gets his grain.’ 

‘ Then a be agwain to sattle here, 
be um?’ asked Skiddamore the 
thresher. 

‘In coarse a is,’ said Giles the 
hedger ; ‘ and a waants us chaps to 
help him.’ 

*Youm roight theer, Gabe,’ was 
Turner’s comment — Turner the 
cow-leech. ‘ Thee bist “a oud un,” 
thee bist; darn thee oud body!’ 
and giving Gabriel a poke in the 
ribs, to add suggestiveness to his 
remark, Giles, as he winced, took 
up his tot, drained it, said ‘ Theer! 
put it down, and felt comforted, as 
he said the yale was ‘ mortal good ; 
gooder than ever !’ 

‘And so be the cy-der,’ said 
Turner. 

‘Well, now then,’ said Moss, 
who had been out of the room, to 
settle, so far, with the landlord, 
jolly Ben Bunce—‘ we'll come to 
business, please. What about Mr. 
Forrester ?” 

‘A thinks ull do,’ said one ; and 
‘Ull hav’m,’ said another; and ‘A 
bin the mon for we,’ said Bell the 
blacksmith ; ‘and ull tell yer whoy, 
boys—a con roide, and a goos 
straight.’ 

‘But us waants um to physic us,’ 
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put in Timmins the wheelwright, 
who failed to see the force of Bell’s 
remark. 

‘In coorse us does,’ said the 
blacksmith. ‘And oant a do it arl 
the sooner, George, if so be as a 
con jump the fence, if the gates be 
maade, than if a had to goo round 
a moile? Answer ma that, now. 
In coorse a ood? Very well, then ; 
he be the mon for we; is a be.’ 

‘Well said, Bell,’ was Kimber’s 
exclamation— Kimber the tinker— 
‘and a do go too. A sid’m the 
toime you naames—the last daay 
them ounds wan out; and dayn’t 
a jump, and go through the waater 
—splash! I wan a workin’ at Mus- 
ter Brown’s—a owd saucepan, and 
a taypot, and a numberel—and I 
sid’m. If so be, then, ud putt his- 
self, and his ’os, about i’ that awaay 
for a bit o’ a fox, the varmint! 
oadna a do the saame for a full- 
growed mon, as be hit hard wi’ the 
colic, or a gotten the lumb-haygo ?” 

‘You talks sense, Kimber, you 
do. Hear, hear!’ said Prosser the 
hop-drier. ‘That bin the waay to 
look at it, that be ; youm sinsible.’ 

‘Ul tell yer better nor that,’ said 
old Simon Sellars the quarryman, 
as he lit his pipe and put himself 
into an attitude for an oration. 
‘ What did a do for oud Peter, when 
a putt his hip out,eh? Did a pul- 
ley and rope’m, as if a wan a tim- 
ber-haulin, loike that straange doc- 
tor sarved Tummus, when his wan 
out, didda? Nothe! No; a be- 
haaved as a mon should. A gota 
lot o’ we folks, and a said, “ Now, 
my boys, get behind’m, and catch 
hout ; and whoile I haves his leg, 
you pull loike blazes, and dunna 
thee let goo till a tells yer.”’ 

‘Axin yer pardin, Simon,’ said 
Joshua Primmer the hurdle-maker, 
‘a didna saay “blazes,” a said 
** good uns.”’ 

‘It be orl the saame, bayn’t it? 
was the remonstrance ; ‘ ony it be 
ma own manner 0’ spakin it. Well, 
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a got it in, quick-like. A heerd it 
snap as we chaps let goo; anda 
manes to saay he bin the mon for 
we !’ 

This testimony to surgical skill, 
in dispensing with the usual appli- 
ances, soon elicited other examples, 
which, as showing skill and ready 
wit, were duly detailed by the dif- 
ferent members with most amusing 
unction ; and as some of them also 
showed Frank’s partiality for ale 
and meat to pills and mixtures— 
cases where it was necessary for 
him to ‘build up’ quickly—it be- 
came quite clear to them that ‘he 
wan the mon for they.’ 

‘ Another thing, too,’ said Pollard 
—Pollard the herdsman—‘a be a 
feelin mon, he be, and a knows 
how to touch a chap’s heart. Daynt 
a praaise our bull? In coorse a 
did. A wan a taakin on him to 
Richards’s and a stopped ma. 
“‘That’s a good bull,” says he, “‘and 
a does credit to the mon as han 
had the doin on him.” Well, mates, 
that wan me; so a falt proud.’ 

‘A did the saame to me wi’ my 
team,’ added Blissit the wagoner. 
‘A pulled hup suddint loike, and a 
said, “ That’s a splendid team, ma 
mon, and I’se nevvir seen osses 
groomed better.” Warn’t that a 
comfort to ma, as had had the 
managin on’em? Incoorse it wan 
—a mortal sort o’ comfort—and it 
sent ma home continted and happy 
loike, is, it did.’ 

‘Is,’ responded another man— 
Simkins the glazier—‘a be feelin, 
yer ma saay that. Our little Batsy 
—the littlest o’ my six—upset her 
primeroses i’ the road, and a got 
orf his os at onst—derickerly, as a 
ma saay it—and a picked um up 
for her, and a gid her a silver six- 
pence too to stop hercryin. A be 
a good mon, that’s what a be.’ 

‘And my lad too,’ said Power 
the ploughman—‘ them tother uns 
had laft ’un; and Teddy thought a 
wan lost, when a talked to um loike, 


and coomforted um ; and then he 
fund the rest on’em for him. That 
wan good, wassent it? Then a be 
the mon for we.’ 

Testimony accumulated, profes- 
sional and non-professional ; and 
when Frank, with Johnson, came 
there in the evening—when the 
band was playing, and the wives 
were there—everything was in good 
training for Frank’s success; for 
though the election would not take 
place till their next meeting, it was 
well—as all the members were there 
—that ‘the sense of the club’ 
should be taken. 

It was unanimously in favour of 
his being their surgeon; and as 
that club ruled the others, it was 
soon quite clear that one point was 
settled, and that he would be ‘the 
doctor’ to the three clubs before 
the election for the union took 
place—‘a score’ for him against 
all other men who then might 
offer. 

He called at the Grange next 
day, and they were all well pleased ; 
and his darling Katie kissed him 
more than ever ; and so did Florrie, 
for her sister's sake. For as she and 
Kate were bedfellows—she ‘just 
knew all about it.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


THREE months hadelapsed since 
the events narrated in the previous 
chapter; and it was now October— 
that glorious autumn month for 
woodland countries—and Frank 
Forrester was surgeon to the union, 
and to the clubs as well, and the 
purchase of the practice was com- 
pleted. Miss Johnson had been 
married, and her brother had left, 
and Frank was now ‘in posses- 
sion.’ Therefore, so far as a start 
in life was concerned, he was set- 
tled, and settled comfortably ; and 
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he was now able to look forward 
with confidence to the future. 

The summer had passed delight- 
fully ; and he had had many joyous 
walks with his lady-love in those 
deep dim woods, and many a twi- 
light lingering in those shady lanes, 
listening to the nightingale, or 
searching here and there for lady- 
glowworms. 

And the time he spent at the 
Grange in his spare hours—and it 
was very often he had ‘patients 
near,’ and very often that he stayed 
to call ‘as he was going by’—was 
equally joyous ; for the old garden 
there was high-walled, and no eyes 
could see them. ‘Those were in- 
deed most happy days to him, to 
wander thus with her he loved so 
well, when the sun was warm and 
the air was mellow, and breezes 
brought the odour of sweet flowers 
and smell of fruit, ripening beside 
them in that old walled garden, 
whose broad turf walks made soft 
and silent footfalls, and quaint yew 
arbours favoured tales of love. 

Autumn was here, though, now, 
and summer gone; and though 
some scenes he loved had vanished, 
there was beauty yet in store ; for 
the long-stretching woods in the 
valley were again yellowing, and 
preparing to put on their autumn 
tints; and he knew, by past expe- 
rience, what those tints were— 
marvels of beauty, the glory of 
colour! Thrice in the past three 
years had he been amongst them, 
till that month, October, had quite 
run out, preferring to linger there, 
to catch the tints, to being punc- 
tual with his winter session, that 
time commencing each year ‘ on 
the first.’ 

Frank was well up in Art, and 
he had therefore a great longing for 
the beautiful in Nature, and also 
much delight in trying to impart it 
to block and canvas ; and as Kate 
so frequently was with him, sketch- 
ing, that delight was intensified ; 
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for, as there are few things plea- 
santer in this world than painting 
or sketching in the open when the 
weather is fine and the country is 
beautiful, so are there but few situa- 
tions more to be desired than when 
you have for your sketching com- 
panion the girl you love; as it is 
then, while she looks up at you so 
frequently for ‘instruction,’ that you 
have the chance to see the love- 
light in her eyes, and how her 
blushing colour comes and goes; 
and you have also the chance, as 
you ‘correct’ her drawing, bending 
over her, and brushing curls, to 
meet, as you bend lower, those 
rosy lips, which then so sweetly 
thank you. 

Kate’s talent varied much ; for 
it was surprising how frequently, 
when they were alone and out to- 
gether, she needed ‘help.’ Either 
she got ‘out of drawing,’ the colours 
‘would not mix,’ or she could not 
get ‘the tint; yet, when a third 
person was present, she seemed to 
get on right, and so was able to 
dispense with all ‘instruction :’ so 
varying is art-talent when some 
young ladies have it. But no doubt 
a looker-on adds a certain well- 
timed stimulus. 

That third person, who had been 
so often present, and who had 
seemed so frequently to improve 
Kate’s knowledge, was a Mr. Arthur 
Harrison, an artist by profession, 
and her father’s friend. He was a 
young man, of about six- or seven- 
and-twenty, very earnest, very in- 
telligent, and decidedly good-look- 
ing ; with talent beyond his years, 
and with the usual hopefulness of 
artists generally. He was the 
orphan son of an officer, an old 
friend of the squire’s ; and there- 
fore when he came each year, and 
took lodgings in the village for 
spring and autumn sketching, he 
had always, at the Grange, the 
warmest welcome, and his frequent 
visits there had made them look 
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upon him as a pleasant friend. 
This year, failing to come in spring 
through press of work, he had made 
up for it by a lengthened stay, 
coming there in July, and deciding 
to remain till the boughs got bare. 
He had now a ‘ heap’ of sketches, 
‘well laid-in,’ of figure subjects 
from the harvest-field, the hop- 
yard, and the farm and ‘bits’ 
about there, as good material for 
some future pictures, and ‘ matter’ 
for his landscapes. Frank liked 
him much, and offered him his 
house when next he came there, 
as Kate had whispered, ‘ Florrie 
much admires him, and he, too, 
likes her.’ He was ‘ well off,’ his 
father having left him all his money ; 
and he therefore followed art less 
from necessity than for an occupa- 
tion and an out-door life. 

When Mr. Johnson left, Frank 
had at first to contend against his 
popularity, as—as we have said be- 
fore—he had lived there many 
years, and was liked by all. But 
with Frank’s genial and gentle- 
manly manner, his kind disposition, 
and his winning ways, and, young 
as he was, his marked success in 
practice, he made his way; for, 
as the poor spoke well of him, all 
there soon liked him. 

Boughs now were bare and 
Christmas drawing nigh, and Frank 
was sitting with them at the Grange 
before a cosy fire. 

‘Rather a change, old fellow,’ 
said George, ‘to this time last 
year! Do you remember what the 
day is? The day they “ plucked” 
you, Frank, and the day you 
thought the world was at an end. 
I’m glad I nailed you.’ 

‘And so am I. But for your 
being there I might have gone a- 
broad—‘“ done for,’ perhaps, not 
* doing !”’ 

‘“ The darkest hour is before 
the dawn.” “All's well that ends 
well.”’ 

‘Just so; you're right, uncle. 
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But had you been in my place you 
would have been “ down” too.’ 

‘No doubt, my lad; but you 
may depend upon it, Frank, there 
is nothing like looking your diffi- 
culties manfully in the face. Mis- 
fortunes often turn out real bless- 
ings.’ 

‘That I believe, and my own 
case proves it.’ 

His eyes caught Katie’s, and she 
knew his meaning, and her own 
eyes thanked him. 

Frank thought it was row getting 
time to tell his uncle of his love for 
Kate, and ask her hand, as he 
could see that he was quite blind 
to the fact that their own attachment 
was far more than ‘cousinly.’ 

An opportunity soon after of- 
fered. 

The season so far had opened 
well. The cubbing was good, and 
the litters were large ; there was an 
excellent entry of young hounds, 
and sport looked promising. There 
had been many fine runs too, and 
good kills in the open; and Frank 
and the Grange people had had 
their share. But the finest run of 
all—and it was afterwards proved 
to be the best of the season—was 
the one just after Christmas, the 
end of the week when the New 
Year came in. It was acknow- 
ledged by all as a clipper; and as 
the squire, on his second horse, 
was in at the death, he came back 
quite delighted. 

Frank himself had not been out 
that day : a case had hindered him. 
So when he that evening looked in 
at the Grange, his uncle had full 
chance to spin out details ; andas 
he warmed to the wine, he was in 
high good-humour ; and Frank then 
took the opportunity. 

His uncle had been alluding to 
the past, when Frank could scarcely 
‘go; and how jolly it was that he 
now went well, and how pleasant 
have him there—doing so well too, 
and settled for life. 
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‘Yes, uncle,’ said he, in reply to 
him ; ‘there is only one thing now 
wanting to make me happy, and 
that’s a wife. I must get married. 
It would strengthen my position 
here, give me a better standing, 
and further my prospects mate- 
rially.’ 

‘Well, I think it would—yes, I 
think you're right. You must look 
about, my boy, and pick and 
choose. Help yourself, and pass 
the bottle.’ 

‘I have looked out,’ said Frank, 
as he passed the port, ‘already, 
uncle, and I have also chosen.’ 

‘Why, you sly young dog, who 
is it?” 

‘Oh, a lady you know, and one 
you like.’ 

* Eh, eh ?—the deuce it is! Who 
is she ?—what’s she like? 

* Very good-looking, but not very 
tall; sweet disposition, and most 
winning ways. Good figure, good 
eyes, good hair—wavy and brown 
and bright. The best of tempers, 
and the best of health, and, I need 
not say, a lady.’ 

‘I don’t know her,’ was the 
squire’s comment, ‘from your de- 
scription; but has she any money?’ 

‘I can’t say, uncle—I don’t 
know ; but I can keep her.’ 

‘You ought to have money with 
her—you ought to have money. 
Your health may fail, and then 
where are you? Look to the money, 
boy,—do be prudent.’ 

* But suppose, uncle, she hasn’t 
any ?” 

‘Then you must 
her.’ 

‘But what if I love her dearly? 
Come, now, uncle, what would you 
do yourself if you loved a girl— 
thoroughly, mind, thoroughly— 
heart and soul—one who was dearer 
to you than all the world besides ? 
What if she too loved you, though 
she had not money? 

‘What? Why, by Jove, my lad, 
I'd have her!’ 


not have 


‘You would ?” 

‘Yes; and nothing should stop 
me. Pass the bottle, Frank, pass 
the bottle. By Jove, yes—I’d have 
her! If that’s your case, my lad, 
go in and win. Here’s to you. 
“* Success,” my lad, “ success.” 
Help yourself. But—who’s the 
lady? 

‘Thanks, uncle, thanks! Look 
round, you'll see. That is the lady, 
and, acting on your advice, I mean 
to have her.’ 

Turning, he saw his own pet 
daughter Kate, who had come in 
quietly, without his hearing. 

She put her arms around him, 
and then kissed him, and said, 
‘Yes, I’m the lady; for Frank, 
papa, means—me! then hid her 
rosy biushes on his shoulder. 

‘You young rascal!’ cried the 
squire, as he recovered from his 
surprise. ‘How dare you trick 
me ?” 

‘I have not tricked you, uncle. 
I have done but what you wished 
me. Don’t you remember telling 
me one day you hoped I'd “love 
my pretty cousin Kate,” and also 
try to get her “to love me;” and 
“kiss her often,” and make her 
“kiss me”? I promised, uncle, and 
—TI’ve kept my word.’ 

‘You impudent young monkey ! 
You two conspirators! Why, that 
was years ago, when you used to 
fight like Turks, and roll over and 
over, and pull each other’s hair. 
You were always quarrelling. Yes, 
you were. Well, I may say it. 
But you were mere children then, 
and but so high.’ And here the 
squire put his hand just two feet 
from the floor. ‘Of course I did 
not mean that you were to “go on” 
loving and kissing through life, 
even though you are cousins.’ 

‘It isn’t Frank's fault, papa,’ said 
Kate, kissing him ; ‘it’s yours and 
mine. Yours, for not telling us 
“when” we were to stop, and mine 
for thinking that you meant “for 








life.” Papa, it is for life! Do let 
me have him 

‘You naughty girl, you’re quite 
as bad as he is. I'll have nothing 
more to say to you.’ 

And her father took her hands 
from round his neck and pushed 
her from him. So Kate began to 
cry. 

‘Don't cry, Kate,’ said Frank, as 
he rose and kissed her. ‘ Uncle 
does not mean it. We must wait, 
love ; wait, and hope he’ll yet con- 
sent, so as to have you, darling, 
always by him.’ 

Then, again kissing Kate, he 
left with, ‘Good-night, uncle.’ 

This shot had hit the mark, for 
in a few days after, when he again 
called there, he, with Kate’s assist- 
ance, soon obtained consent; for 
her father, though objecting to 
their relationship, thought it was 
better for him to waive these objec- 
tions to their union, as they would 
be living close to him, than for 
‘some other fellow’ to come and 
take her ‘far away.’ 

Frank Forrester was thus ‘en- 
gaged’ to ‘cousin Kate.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE winter was over and spring 
was come, and Arthur Harrison 
was with Frank at the Hollies. 
There was much sketching going 
on, and a certain amount of tuition 
was being given to Florrie, when 
she, with Kate, was painting, for 
her father had wished her to learn, 
as she had much taste for it. One 
day, however, as Frank came in 
Kate stayed with him, so Florrie 
went with Harrison alone. Her 


progress that day, though, had been 
so little, that when she came home 
she blushed ; and it did not mend 
either, for she had just as little 
done on each day after, Kate not 
being there to urge her, as ‘a cold’ 
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kept her at home. So Florrie still 
kept blushing, sensitive, no doubt, 
at such shortcomings. 

One evening—it was in May— 
‘ Kate dear,’ said Florrie, ‘ if I had 
a secret do you think you could 
keep it, love, as I kept yours?” 

* Yes, darling,’ was the answer. 
‘What is it? Tell me.’ 

‘Not now. To-night I will, 
said she, ‘ when we're in bed.’ 

*I guess it,’ murmured Kate, as 
Florrie left her. 

The room where she and Florrie 
slept looked on the garden. It was 
a very pretty room, panelled in 
white and blue, with pale-blue 
hangings, a fitting room for such a 
sweet confession as Kate then had 
to hear when she and Florrie 
nestled there in bed.—‘ He loves 
me !'"—A story told with many rosy 
blushes. 

‘ Good-night,’ was said, and, 
cheek to cheek, they lay there 
silently. 

‘ Florrie !' cried Kate, in half an 
hour after, ‘are you asleep ?” 

* Not yet,’ said Florrie. ‘ Why? 

‘I think I see what there'll be 
by and by!’ 

‘ What is it, Kate?’ 

‘A double wedding,’ was the 
quick reply. 

‘ Frank,’ Florrie answered, ‘ has 
quite turned your brain. Oh, go 
to sleep, Kate, do, and don’t talk 
nonsense ! 

Florrie’s expostulation, however, 
did not prevent her dreaming of 
Arthur ; and when the two loving 
bedfellows were woke up by the 
birds in the morning, they found, 
as they compared notes—as young 
girls will do when they get the 
chance—that to each they had 
been blissful alike; and Kate, 
whose bright eyes looked the 
brighter for their rest, said, 

‘Then my words will come 
true !’ 

*O you silly girl!’ exclaimed 
Florrie, as she lay there, shrouded 
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by the blue curtains, and with her 
hands clasped behind her head, and 
her nut-brown hair all about the 
pillow. ‘Why, I scarcely know as 
yet if I really like him, or rather, 
love him.’ 

‘ But I do,’ said her sister, as she 
threw her arm round her and kissed 
her ; ‘you like him and love him. 
Now don’t you, Florrie ?’ 

*T think I do, a bit. But don’t 
you go and say so!’ 

‘Not a “ bit,” Florrie ; but with 
all your heart and soul. I’ve 
watched it coming.’ 

But Minnie then came tapping 
at the door, and entered. 

‘O you two lie-a-beds! she 
said; ‘what, not yet up? Why 
it’s nearly eight o'clock; and I 
have fed my fowls and loosed the 
ducks out !’ 

‘ We have been lying, talking.’ 

‘Then tamble out at once. You 
won't? Then I'll baptise you!’ 
When, after an ineffectual attempt 
on their part to get under the 
clothes, out they both jumped to 
escape more sprinkling ; and, Min- 
nie remaining, they commenced to 
dress. 

‘ Here’s a morning for you !’ said 
she, as she drew back the curtains 
and let in a flood of light, that 
streamed across the room and flick- 
ered on the panels; ‘ and there, just 
hark at the birds singing! It’s 
beautiful in the garden; and so 
fresh and nice and dewy. I have 
been all round it, and it is smelling 
sweetly ; and there are bees and 
butterflies about, they’re out al- 
ready, lots of them!’ and on she 
went gossiping, as the two girls 
dressed. 

*O you beauties ! she said pre- 
sently, as she spied her pigeons 
circling by the window, and she 
tapped upon the panes, as two 
then came and settled on the sill. 

‘ May I open it, Katie?’ 

‘Yes, if you like,’ said Kate ; 
‘yes, do, and let them in; and as 


Minnie threw open the casement 
the pretty creatures, with a coo and 
flutter, both came in to her, and 
then made much of her for the 
kind indulgence, and strutted up 
and down where the bright sun- 
shine lay to show their plumage,— 
they were two white fantails,—and 
to be fondled with and petted; 
and some of their companions also 
came and perched upon the sill, 
and peeped in there to see what 
they were doing. 

‘Now, I can’t,’ said Minnie, 
‘have you all, you know; you 
must go back, indeed.’ 

But as they would come in, she 
had to scout them, and so she set 
them flying. 

Then, as George, their brother, 
called, the girls, who quickly 
dressed, went down below. He 
had been up, he said, three hours, 
and had come in hungry. A farm- 
house breakfast—broiled ham and 
new-laid eggs and clotted cream— 
and out they turned, for the morn- 
ing was warm, and it was far too 
tempting for them to stay indoors. 
There was just breeze enough to 
rustle the leaves about, but a hot 
haze was on the meadows, and in 
the deep-blue sky were fleecy 
clouds, white as the driven snow. 

George, who up till breakfast- 
time had been busy about the 
farm, was going to see the people 
in the wood. So they all went 
with him ; and they found the men 
there, too, rounding the timber and 
smoothing it, and cutting off the 
cordwood ; and some of the women, 
with peeling-irons, were ‘ barking,’ 
while the others were ‘ ranking,’ or 
seeing to the ‘ sticks’ that still lay 
where they fell, but which would 
have to be dragged up to where 
they would be handier, when the 
time came for removing them. 

It was a pretty scene ; and as 
they saw it, it was full of colour. 
The long old timber wagon, with 
its four strong horses straining at 
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their work—bay, black and brown, 
white—in single file, the white one 
leading ; the men, in shirt-sleeves, 
busy there about it, one with red 
vest; the barked and unbarked 
‘sticks’ in all positions, the former 
telling up against the green. The 
divers draperies amongst the 
women, and varied form, through 
their different occupation from the 
men ; the youngsters picking flow- 
ers or gathering chips, or sitting be- 
side the cooking-fires at play, where 
was a sleeping dog, seen as the 
blue smoke curled. The breaks 
down through the wood, where 
trees had fallen and let daylight in ; 
the clumps that loomed so large 
where they were shadowed ; the 
sweeps of light and shade as clouds 
passed over ; the patch of sunshine 
on a bit of village; the sparkling 
sheen upon some distant water ; 
and in the foreground, lighting up 
the workers, the glow and gold of 
sunlight against shade, blue in the 
shadows and the lights well marked. 

But when they ascended higher 
up the wood, and rested at the 
stile by a rough bit that sloped 
there upwards to it, the view that 
they then had was indeed beauti- 
ful, a perfect sea of leafage, count- 
less treetops, the hues of the dif- 
ferent trees imparting such a tone 
to the woods as to produce a splen- 
did scale of colour, pure, broken, 
and reduced—the harmony of 
colour and of contrast. And down 
beneath the woods there lay the 
valley, in all its beauty mellowing 
in the sun. 

And as the three girls sat there— 
Florrie and Minnie and Kate—and 
George, too, stood beside them, 
they could hear, between the sing- 
ing of the birds and the chatter of 
the work-people, farm sounds be- 
low them, and the shaking hum of 
the mill-wheel, and the noise of the 
weir, and the voices of the men 
with the teams, and the voice of 
the lad at the farm, hard by in a 
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hollow, that ‘Snip and Diamond’ 
were to be ‘shod all round.’ And 
they could see the rabbits as they 
came out of the wood and squatted 
amongst the ferns, that were not 
yet high enough to hide them, or 
as they ran about the banks, and 
showed their white tails as they 
raced along. They saw some lap- 
wings, too, and a cloud of quice, 
and heard a skylark, and some 
warblers also singing in the sedge, 
their notes like nightingales, though 
not so liquid ; and they also heard 
the cuckoo much too often, and 
saw some pheasants, and a hare as 
well. 

The church-clock struck eleven, 
so then they left, for their brother 
to be in by ‘ baiting-time,’ as was 
his custom; and they went on 
through the golden gorse and 
broom, and through the winter 
beans—the blossomed ones—and 
through the spring-wheat, too, that 
was a foot high only, but of bright- 
est colour, and down the sunny 
greensward to the church, where 
George then left them, and Minnie 
went on with him to see to dinner. 

It was pleasant anywhere that 
morning, so it was pleasant there ; 
and being so pleasant, they at last 
sat down on the long mound that 
overlooked the church, and under 
the shade of the chestnut-trees that, 
planted thickly there, were hurry- 
ing into bloom for Whitsun-week. 
And then they lay there, each full- 
length in grass, and told their se- 
crets, for there were none to hear, 
the only ‘life’ there, cows and 
sheep and horses, some lying in 
the sun, some by the yews, or rub- 
bing up against the gray-mossed 
palings, and making colour, red 
and white and brown, near to the 
lich-gate. 

* What is it, Florrie ?” Kate said, 
as she turned. 

‘I thought I heard some foot- 
steps through the grass.’ 

Kate laughed, and said, ‘ What, 
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don’t you know the sound? Itis 
the sheep below us, nibbling as 
they lie. The postman has gone 
by, and no one now will come 
here till the evening, unless it’s our 
old rector, Mr. Moon, and he’s 
short-sighted. So now lie down 
again and tell me, Florrie.’ 

It was beautifully still and quiet 
under those chestnut-trees, for the 
only sounds they heard were the 
songs of the birds, the ripple of the 
brook, and the hum of the bees in 
the clover, or the whirr of the phea- 
sants as they flew over from the 
cover; and the two merry girls 
lay there some time, laughing and 
chatting and looking at the sun- 
light through the leaves, and at the 
shaking shadows on the boughs 
above them. And lying there, 
with not a soul to hear, her sister 
told her of her love for Arthur, by 
which she found she had long loved 
him sincerely. 

‘You must keep my secret, 
Kate, as I kept yours, till he “ pro- 
poses.”’ 

‘I will, said Kate; ‘and we 
will be married on the selfsame 
day.’ 

Then up they got, and went on 
down the lengthy avenue, over the 
soft green turf and chequered lights, 
on to the house to dinner; Florrie, 
the happier for their loving gossip. 

Arthur and Frank called in the 
afternoon, and stayed tea with 
them. 

It was just the evening for a 
stroll; and Frank proposed they 
should go up on the hill to see the 
sun set, and soon they started. 
And as they passed through the 
conservatory, and went down the 
terrace-steps into the garden, amidst 
the sweet fresh smell of the flowers 
and the resinous scent of the firs, 
and heard the birds singing in the 
bushes and carolling in the copse, 
and saw the rooks come winging 
home towards them, Arthur thought 
how pleasant it was to be in the 


country; especially when he could 
have such a charming companion 
as he then had with him. 

They went on up the bank to 
the waterfall; and thence to the 
hill, where all was calm and quiet; 
and where the turf was green again, 
through sleeping daisies. Under 
the topmost oaks some seats were 
placed, and there they sat; Florrie 
and Arthur on the one seat, and 
Kate and Frank on the other, lis- 
tening to the cooing of the doves 
in the woods, and the murmur of 
the weir at the mill as it came 
up to them from the valley ; and 
looking to the Welsh hills in the 
distance, now boldly outlined. 

A silver radiance, melting into 
blue, still lingered in the east, but 
westward was aglow with golden 
glory—the sun was setting ; and as 
they continued to sit there under 
the old trees, watching the beauty 
of the changing colour, a rosy flush, 
which deepened, filled the sky, and 
faint gleams showed upon opposing 
hills; then paled and vanished— 
the sun had set. The golden lines 
that under-edged the clouds, which 
now were purple, then vanished 
too ; and gray crept through the 
sky, and green came in it—pale 
apple-green, the yellow light then 
blending with the blue—and spread- 
ing upwards to the evening star; 
all was one tint. Birds’ songs had 
ceased ; that joyous day was end- 
ed. Grays thickened in the valley 
down below them, and dusky 
shadows darkened into black, and 
woods and fields blurred over ; the 
owls were heard; the mist stole 
through the meadows, a thin white 
line ; and as they looked up from 
the old oak-trunks the stars were 
twinkling. The ladies drew their 
warm shawls closer round them, 
and rose to leave. 

Beyond them was a stile. They 
went and sat there, and watched 
the moon rise slowly from the 
woods, till their own shadows 
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mingled on the turf, and where 
they were was whitened. Then 
bells rang out, a very merry peal— 
the ringers practising ; they could 
hear them plainly, as the river here 
and there gleamed in the moon- 
light. And as the bells ceased, 
soft low trills were heard, which 
were answered in their pauses by 
some others. Then liquid notes ; 
and then, a trill again, until there 
came a very flood of song—the 
nightingales singing below there 
in the little copse; singing to 
folded cowslips in the meadow. 

The ladies left the stile, and all 
descended by some rocky steps to 
where a wicket opened to a lane, 
running beside the copse, which 
then they entered, and went home- 
wards through it, wishing, how- 
ever, they could linger there ; such 
was the burst of song, such was 
the melody. But the time they had 
fixed for their return was near. 
The paths were narrow, and the 
copse was thin, and an arm to 
each was needed as the ladies lis- 
tened to the nightingales, and, lis- 
tening, lingered. 

A few days more and Arthur 
would be leaving, to be some time 
in London, where business called 
him unexpectedly ; and he meant 
before he left to speak to Florrie, 
hoping for words that, while he 
worked, would cheer him; and 
there seemed no time like then, 
and so he loitered till Frank and 
Kate had gone quite out of hear- 
ing. 

He then, with many loving 
words, ‘proposed,’ and she ac- 
cepted him; subject only to her 
papa’s consent. 

‘And shall you, dearest, think 
of me when I’m away ?” 

‘I shall indeed, think of you— 
often, Arthur.’ 

‘Then one kiss more, love, for 
remembrance’ sake.’ 

With that he gently raised her 
lips to his, and kissed her, and she 
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returned it. 
was sealed. 


The pledge of love 


Some years have passed. The 
time is sunny June; the place, the 
Grange ; the scene, a terraced gar- 
den, filled with flowers. Three 
people there: a tail stout man, a 
lady and her husband, and two 
boys with them; the latter, teasing 
‘ dear ganpa’ to ‘ hunt’—to be ‘the 
fox’ once more, as they had not 
‘caught’ him. 

‘My other ganpa,’ John says, 
‘lets us “kill” him; that’s ganpa 
Forrester. So we must catch and 
bite you. Break cover, ganpa !’ 

‘Come on, then, you young 
dogs! Now, tally O” and away 
the old squire went ; the lads, too, 
after him, till each was tired, and 
the ‘fox’ was killed; when ‘ganpa’ 
left them, and then went in-doors. 

‘What are you lads wrangling 
about?’ said their father presently, 
as he sat there in the arbour with 
his wife, and the noise of his boys 
disturbed him. 

‘Please, pa,’ said Frank, the 
younger one, ‘it is John’s turn 
now to be the fox, and mine to 
hunt him ; and when I cry, “Tally 
O! gone away!” as you told me, 
pa, he won’t run!’ 

‘Then he must be content to be 
chopped in cover.’ 

‘ Chopped, pa ?” 

‘Yes ; killed, and done for!’ 

‘Oh! said the youngster, as he 
seemed to see it. 

So, as John refused to ‘bolt,’ as 
he was tired, Frank duly ‘ worried’ 
him, and went off delighted. 

‘Look at Arthur and Florrie, 
yonder, rolling those lads in the 
hay,’ said Mrs. Forrester to her 
husband, as she glanced towards 
the meadow, where George, her 
brother, was with haymakers, ‘and 
that young Minnie and little Kate 
helping them! Shall we go down 
to them, and have a chat there with 
old aunt Matilda ? 
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‘Yes, if you like, love,’ said he, 
as the scent of the hay came to 
him; ‘as soon as I have just 
finished this.’ 

‘What have you got there,’ she 
asked, as she laid down her work, 
‘that is so interesting ? 

‘A bit of Austin’s,’ was the 
answer, ‘ and a bit you'll like—I’'ll 
read it to you.’ 

And as she nestled by him, with 
her arm around him, he read these 
lines : 

‘There is a joy, when hearts that beat to- 
gether 
Sit under blossoming trees, when 
spring is new; 

There is a joy, in summer's sultry wea- 

ther, 

When leafy boughs bend over lovers 

true ; 


There is a joy, deep in the autumn 
heather, 
To crouch with one who's all the world 
to you ; 
And joy there is, mid winter nights and 
storms, 
When gleams the firelight on two happy 
forms,” 


‘Joy, darling, all the year, when 
two love truly.’ 

‘ As, Frank, we do.’ 

‘And shall, Kate, always.’ 

In loving tones his wife replied, 
‘ Frank, kiss me.’ 

That ‘double wedding’ had thus 
turned out well; and it had been 
productive of much comfort to Mr. 
Gerard ; as Florrie was as happy 
with her artist-husband as was his 
friend Frank Forrester with ‘cousin 
Kate.’ 





WAITING AT THE STILE. 


——— 


THERE'S a way across the moorland from the village to the well ; 
And there’s a stile just where the path turns off to Hazeldell. 
’Tis there a stalwart youth is waiting. Why so long waits he? 
For all this waiting at the stile some reason there must be. 


There goes a village maiden from the village to the well ; 

She knows the stile just where the path comes up from Hazeldell. 
And though she walks so slowly, her heart beats fast the while, 
As she sees that there is some one who’s waiting at the stile. 


Said she, ‘ I’m only going from the village to the well ; 

Said he, ‘ And that’s the reason I came up from Hazeldell.’ 
And then he told her other things ; there was no list’ner near, 
And so we cannot say what words he whispered in her ear. 


So they came back together to the village from the well ; 
And some fine day, I fancy, they will live at Hazeldeli. 
And if you ask the youth why ’twas he waited such a while, 
He'll tell you he’d a reason for that waiting at the stile. 


GORDON CAMPBELL. 











THE EPIGRAM OF COMPLIMENT. 


—_——@—— 


Most of us must have reason to 
deplore the decadence of Epigram 
—of Epigram, I mean, as written in 
the form of verse, and compressed 
within the limits of couplet or 
quatrain. There is plenty of prose 
epigram going about ; there is awon- 
derful amount of it in the daily and 
the weekly newspapers ; and some 
of our best speakers never open 
their mouths but to give utterance 
to some pithy and some witty say- 
ings. Epigram in verse, however, 
is but rare among us; you get a 
little of it occasionally in the comic 
papers, but, it is admitted, not of 
the best kind. It is written to 
amuse, and frequently amuses; but 
it is not of the sort which 


‘On the stretched forefinger of all time 
Sparkles for ever.’ 


Nor is this, indeed, to be expected. 
Our publicists write too rapidly and 
too much to be able to produce 
anything in this way which shall be 
perfectly satisfying and enduring. 
You cannot manufacture epigrams 
by the dozen. You ought to be 
pleased if you turn out a good one 
in a lifetime; nor, so far as fame 
goes, would your labour have been 
wasted. Many aman has earned 
literary immortality by merely pro- 
ducing a couple of lines which stuck 
to the memory of his countrymen. 
Look at Cleveland’s couplet : 

‘Had Cain been Scot, God would have 

changed his doom, 
Not forced him wander, but compelled 
him home,’ 

It is not altogether admirable, for 
it is almost too concentrated and 
elliptical. But it has done for the 


writer's reputation what all the rest 
of his works put together have tf... ied 
to do. The instance is not, per- 
haps, perfectly in point, for the 
lines in question are a portion only 
of a satiric poem. Still, they show 
what a happy hit in the direction 
of a couplet is able to achieve for 
the preservation of an author's 
memory. The only requirement 
is, that the hit should really be a 
happy one; that the saying, whether 
couplet, or quatrain, or even longer, 
should be ¢otus teres atque rotundus, 
like those famous lines by Rogers 
on Lord Dudley : 


They say Ward has no heart, but I deny 


He has r heart, and gets his speeches by 
it.” 
Here is a couplet on which it is 
utterly impossible to improve, 
which says what it has to say once 
for all in such a perfect manner, 
that you feel the displacement or 
alteration of a word would injure 
it. Of course, epigrams survive 
of which expressions like these 
cannot be used—which are clever 
in style and in point, but which 
you by no means consider out of 
the range of emendation. But if 
these are not yet forgotten, they 
may beforgotten some day—uniess, 
indeed, they live by virtue of asso- 
ciation with some person, thing, or 
event. The perfect epigram exists 
on no such terms: it lives, and al- 
ways will live, by virtue of its apt- 
ness to its end; by reason of the 
consummate character of its wit, its 
expression, and its form; because it 
enshrines for ever some quip or 
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some conceit which no one has 
been able to put into a better 
shape. 

But if epigram, as epigram, is 
rare, what is to be said of that 
phase of it which I have called the 
epigram of compliment? If I de- 
plore the scarcity of epigrams which 
are like so many barbs piercing 
and adhering to a wound, still more 
doI deplore the paucity of epigrams 
which glow and gleam like the eyes 
of a woman on her lover—gleaming 
with wit and glowing with good 
humour. The want of the former 
is not, perhaps, to be regretted, 
except from a literary point of view; 
for there is always something acid 
in the taste of sarcasm and satire, 
and the Martials of our verse are 
not the pleasantest of fellows. But 
the want of the latter is regrettable 
indeed, because it seems to indi- 
cate the decline, not only of wit 
and of literary skill, but of that 
exquisite chivalry and that perfect 
courtesy which are of the essence 
of true compliment. It looks as if 
we had lost the art of saying elegant 
things; as if the graceful speech 
had gone out with the graceful 
manners of our grandfathers. 

In fact, if I were asked to name 
the last of those who wielded the 
grand style in compliment, I think 
I should name Sydney Smith. It 
was he, you remember, who, when 
a young lady, looking at some 
flowers in a garden, remarked, ‘I 
fear that pea will never come to 
perfection,’ took her by the hand, 
and said, ‘ Permit me to lead per- 
fection to the pea.’ What would 
some of us not give nowadays to be 
able to say anything so sponta- 
neous and so admirable as that! 
What would we not give, too, if we 
could put together four such lines 
as those which Sydney Smith wrote 
on the subject of Professor Airey, 
the astronomer, and his beautiful 
wife! Keepin mind the avocation 
of the gentleman and the beauty of 
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the lady, and you will be charmed 
with this : 
‘ Airey alone has gained that double prize 

Which forced musicians to divide the 

crown; 
His works have raised a mortal to the 
skies, 

His marriage vows have drawn an angel 

down.’ 
The allusion to the famous passage 
in Dryden’s Alexander's Feast will 
ofcourse be observed by everybody. 

Then, if you want something to 
place beside that quatrain, take 
this couplet by Luttrell, which is 
better known by far than the lines 
just quoted, and comes down to us 
with the imprimatur of the poet 
Rogers ; I mean the distich upon 
Miss Tree, the singer, afterwards 
Mrs. Bradshaw, of whom Luttrell 
said : 

‘On this Tree if a nightingale settles and 
The _— ill return her as good as she 
brings.’ 
Or take again those equally well- 
known lines of Lord Erskine, ad- 
dressed to Lady Payne one day 
after he had been complaining of 
illness in her house : 
‘’Tis true I'm ill, but I need not complain, 
For he never knew pleasure that never knew 
Payne.’ 
The latter, perhaps, is just the least 
bitobvious ; butthe formeris—what 
Rogers called it—‘quite a little 
fairy tale.’ 

A very happy compliment, in the 
form of a pun upon a name, was 
perpetrated by James Smith in re- 
ference to Maria Edgeworth, whose 
highly-improving narratives are not, 
to be sure, so popular as they were 
once upon a time. Smith wrote 


of her: 

‘We every-day bards may ‘ Anonymous’ 
sign ; 

That refuge, Miss Edgeworth, can never 


be thine, 

Thy writings, where satire and moral 
unite, 3 

Must bring torth the name of their author 
to light. 

Good and bad join in telling the source of 
their birth ; 

The bad own their edge, and the good own 
their worth,’ 
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I am not aware that the writer of 
this epigram got anything in return 
for his neat saying, but we know 
that he did so in the case of his 
lines on Mr. Strahan, the King’s 
Printer. These ran as follows : 


‘Your lower limbs seemed far from stout 
When last I saw you walk ; 
The cause I presently found out, 
When you began to talk, 


The power that props the body’s length, 

In due proportion spread, 

In you mounts upwards, and the strength 

All settles in the head.’ 

Strahan was so delighted with the 
lines that he immediately made a 
codicil to his wiil, bequeathing 
Smith the sum of three hundred 
pounds. It is doubtful, I should 
say, whether any literary effort was 
ever so admirably remunerated. 

It was to be expected that we 
should find in the works of Moore 
—the bright and the vivacious— 
instances, and particularly happy 
ones, of the epigram of compli- 
ment. Moore lived in an atmo- 
sphere of such things, and had the 
ability at once to conceive and 
toexecute them. A genuine wit, if 
ever there was one, he had just the 
requisite facility and felicity of verse, 
and could turn a quatrain more 
artistically than almost any other 
poet of his day. The following is 
worth quoting because it recalls 
epigrams very much the same 
in point by at least two earlier 
writers. For example, Moore wrote 
in these terms 

‘On A LADY, 
With women and apples both Paris and 
Adam 

Made mischief enough in their day: 

God be praised that the fate of mankind, 


my dear madam, 
Depends not on us, the same way. 


For, weak as I am with temptation to grap- 
ple, 
The world would have doubly to rue thee ; 
Like Adam, I’d gladly take from thee the 
apple, 
Like Paris, at once give it Zo thee,’ 
Robert Fergusson, one of the 
melancholy group of ‘ inheritors of 
unfulfilled renown,’ had already 
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written before Moore, ‘On being 

asked which of Three Sisters was 

most beautiful’ : 

‘When Paris gave his voice, in Ida's grove, 
For the resistless Venus, Queen of Love, 
*Twas no great task to pass a judgment 

there, 
When she alone was exquisitely fair. 


But here, what could his ablest judgment 
teach, 

When wisdom, power, and beauty reign 
in each? 

The youth, nonplused, behoved to join 


with me, 
And wish the apple had been cut in three,’ 


Of course the idea here is not quite 
identical with that of Moore; but 
both writers use the legend of Paris 
and the apple to give distinction to 
their clever rhymes. And so does 
Allan Ramsay in a quatrain written 
probably before Fergusson was born 
—this was ‘On receiving an Orange 
from a Lady: 

‘ Now, Priam’s son, thou may’st be mute, 

For I can blithely boast with thee : 
Thou to the fairest gave the fruit, 

The fairest gave the fruit to me.’ 

Here the idea and the expression 
are both particularly neat. 

To return to Moore for a moment. 
Let us take his lines ‘To a Lady,’ 
composed in obvious expansion of 
a remark made by Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury to a nun at Venice: 
‘Moria pur quando vuol,’ said his 
lordship, ‘non @ bisogno mutar 
ni faccia ni voce per esser un an- 
gelo,—‘ Die whenever you will, 
you will not need to change either 
face or voice in order to be an 
angel.’ And so Moore : 

‘Die when you will, you need not wear 
At heaven's court a form more fair 
Than beauty here on earth has given ; 
Keep but the lovely looks we see, 
The voice we hear, and you will be 

An angel ready made for heaven.’ 
Asananonymous writer had written 
many years before, ‘On a beauti- 
ful and virtuous young Lady : 
‘Sleep soft in dust, wait the Almighty’s will, 

Then rise unchanged, and be an angel 
still,’ 

This, however, is rather elegant 

hyperbole than wit. Let us take 
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something which is more truly epi- 
grammatic in its nature. Let us 
take, for example, the four lines 
which Dr. Wolcot wrote when his 
nightcap, which had been lent to 
him by Nelson, caught fire in a 
candle, and was nearly burned : 

‘Take your nightcap again, my good lord, 

I desire, 


For I wish not to keep it a minute ; 
What belongs toa Nelson, wherever there's 


re, 
Is sure to be instantly in it,’ 


Take, again, Lord Lyttelton’s 

lines on Lady Brown—if, indeed, 

they are Lord Lyttelton’s. They 
are attributed to him, and not un- 
reasonably. He wrote: 

‘When I was young and désonnaire, 

The brownest nymph to me was fair ; 
But now I'm old and wiser grown, 
The fairest nymph to me is Brown,’ 

He also wrote of Henrietta, 

Countess of Suffolk : 

‘Her wit and beauty for a court were made, 
But truth and goodness fit her for a shade.’ 

Another excellent example of ele- 

gant hyperbole. 

I must not, however, pass over 
Burns, who, amidst much in the 
way ofepigram that was both savage 
and brutal, wrote a good deal that 
was both polished and good-tem- 
pered. To a beautiful girl who pro- 
fessed to believe in the principles 
of ‘liberty and equality,’ he ad- 
dressed the following : 

* How liberty ! girl, can it be by thee named? 
Equality, too! hussy, art not ashamed? 
Free and equal, indeed, while mankind 

thou enchained, 
And over their hearts as a despot thou 
reigned !’ 

Dr. Johnson composed a Latin 
epigram, very similar in point, upon 
a young Whig lady-friend of his; 
but both he and Burns were antici- 
pated in the conceit by Charles 
Montagu, Earl of Halifax. That 
poetical exquisite was one of the 
members of the Kit-Kat Club, 
whose custom it was to make 
verses on their favourite toasts ; 
and thus it was that he came to 
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write as follows upon Lady Mary 
Churchill : 


‘Fairest and latest of the beauteous race, 
Blest with your parent's wit and her first 
blooming face, 
Born with our liberties in William’s reign, 
Your eyes alone that liberty restrain,’ 


Something in the same strain is 

Horace Walpole’s epigram ‘to 

Madame de Damas on her learning 

English ;’ 

‘Though British accents your attention fire, 
You cannot learn as fast as we admire: 
Scholars like you but slowly can improve, 
For who would teach you but the verb ‘‘I 

love” ?’ 

This is better than his epigram on 

Madame du Chatelet, which is in- 

genious, but not sufficiently ex- 

plicit. 

One of the most elegant epi- 
grams ever written was that which 
Lord Chesterfield was said to have 
composed impromptu at a ball in 
Dublin, ‘On seeinga young Jacobite 
Lady dressed with Orange Ribbons?’ 

‘Say, lovely traitor, where's the jest 

Of wearing Orange on thy breast, 

While that breast, upheaving, shows 

The whiteness of the rebel rose ?” 

This reminds one of an ‘anony- 

mous’ quatrain ‘On some Snowthat 

melted on a Lady's Breast :’ 


‘ Those envious flakes came down in haste, 
To prove her breast less fair, 
Grieving to find themselves surpassed, 
Dissolved into a tear.’ 
But still more exquisite than either 
is the well-known epigram in which 
Congreve and Somerville collabo- 
rated, and which they represented 
as addressed by a Yorkist prince 
to a Lancastrian lady, along with 
the gift of a white rose. It is 
almost too familiar for quotation : 
‘If this pale rose offend your sight, 
It in your bosom wear ; 
"Twill blush to find itself less white, 
And turn Lancastrian there, 


But if thy ruby lip it spy, 
To kiss it shouldst thou deign, 
With envy pale "twill lose its dye, 
And Yorkist turn again.’ 


This, it seems to me, is the very 
perfection of elegant admiration. 
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One of the most flattering things 
one man ever said about another 
was what Richard Kendal said 
about David Garrick when com- 
paring him with his rival, Spranger 
Barry. Kendal wrote, in lines 
which are better known than the 
name of their ingenious author : 

‘ The town has found out different ways 

To praise its different Lears ; 

To Barry it gives loud huzzas, 
To Garrick only tears 
Aking? Ay, every inch a king— 

Such Barry doth appear ; 

But Garrick’s quite another thing — 

He's every inch King Lear.’ 

As it happens, Garrick himself was 
as neat a hand at a compliment 
as any one that ever lived. His 
fluent verse is deserving of more 
recognition than it receives. How 
elegant it sometimes was may be 
gathered from these lines, written 
in Edward Moore's /udks for the 
Female Sex: 

* While here the poet paints the charms 

Which bless the perfect dame, 

How unaffected beauty warms, 

And wit preserves the flame ! 

Now prudence, virtue, sense agree 

‘Totorm the happy wife ; 

In Lucy and her book I see 

The Picture and the Life!’ 

Even more happily expressed is 

Garrick’s epitaph on Claudius 

Phillips the musician, the conclud- 

ing couplet of which runs : 

‘Sleep undisturbed within this peaceful 
shrine, 

Till angels wake thee with a note like 
thine." 


Mrs. Grierson, too, had an epi- 
gram on a lady-friend, which is 
even better ‘ put’ than the above 
lines by Garrick. I refer to the 
lines she sent to the Hon. Mrs. 
Percival, along with a copy of 
Hutcheson Ox Beauty and Vir- 
tue: 

‘ Th’ internal senses painted here we see : 
They're born in others, but they live in 
thee. 
Oh, were our author with thy converse 
lest, 
Could he behold the virtues of thy breast, 
His needless labours with contempt he'd 
view, 
And bid the world not read, but copy you,’ 
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Unconscious beauty has found 
many admirers among the epigram- 
matists. 

Charles, Earl of Halifax, wrote 
of Anne, Countess of Sunderland : 
‘ All Nature's charms in Sunderland appear, 

3right as her eyes, and as her reason 

clear ; 

Yet still their force, to men not safely 

known, 

Seems undiscovered to herself alone.’ 
This is the point of Pope's lines 
on Mrs. Howard, afterwards Coun- 
tess of Suffolk. After enumerating 
all her virtues, he goes on : 

‘**Has she no faults, then,” Envy says, 

** sir?” 
Yes, she has one, I must aver ; 

— all the world conspires to praise 

Vie weinis deaf, and does not hear.’ 
This, like most of Pope’s epigrams, 
must be familiar to every reader. 
Who, for example, does not remem- 
ber his famous tribute to Sir Isaac 
Newton ?— 

‘ Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night 

God said, ** Let Newton be !" and all was 

light.’ 
Allan Ramsay has a couplet al- 

most identical with this; but a 
general consensus of opinion gives 
the priority of authorship to Pope. 
Not, indeed, that the ‘great little 
poet’ was superior to plagiarism. 
Take his lines on Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, for example. The last 
couplet runs as follows : 

‘ Living, great Nature feared he might out- 

Her wean and dying, fears herself may 

die.’ 
This is admirably expressed ; but 
the idea is taken bodily from Car- 
dinal Bembo’s epitaph on Raphael. 

Pope’s most successful epigram 
in compliment was the immortal 
couplet which he wrote on glass 
with Chesterfield’s diamond pencil: 

Accept a miracle instead of wit ; 

See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil 

writ, 
To this, at least, he has an irre- 
fragable claim. 

Swift was another of the ‘ courtly 
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poets ; and was guilty of many a 
poetic offering to lovely dames. 
This is what he wrote ‘to Mrs. 
Houghton, on her praising her 
Husband’ in the presence of the 
witty dean : 
‘You always are making a god of your 
spouse, 
But this neither reason nor conscience al- 
OWS : 
Perhaps you will say ’tis in gratitude due, 
And you adore him because he adores you. 
Your argument’s weak, and so you will 
find ; 
For you, by this rule, must adore all man- 
kind.’ 

I pass over Dryden’s famous epi- 
gram on Milton, as unworthy of 
the admiration which has been 
lavished upon it, and come to 
Waller, yet another of the ‘ courtly 
poets,’ whose lines ‘On a Lady who 
writ in praise of Myra’ are a very 
fair example of his complimentary 
verse. He wrote: 

‘While she pretends to make the graces 
known 
Of matchless Myra, she reveals her own ; 
And when she would another's praise in- 
dite 
Is by her glass instructed how to write.’ 

Of Herrick’s perfect little cameos 

of compliment, addressed to the 


beauties (real or fictitious) who 
inspired his Muse, take the follow- 
ing lines as an example : 
‘Roses at first were white, 
Till they could not agree 
Whether my Sappho’'s breast 
Or they more white should be. 
But being vanquisht quite, 
A blush their cheeks bespread ; 
Since which, believe the rest, 
The roses first came red.’ 


In a very similar tone writes an 
anonymous author in Wit Restored 
(1658): 

‘ Shall I tell you how the rose at first grew 
And m1 the lily whiteness borrowéd ? 
You blushed, and straight the rose with 

red was dight ; 
The lily kissed your hand, and so was 
white.’ 

With this, and a mere reference to 

Ben Jonson's celebrated tribute to 

the worth of the Countess of Pem- 

broke, I close these few desultory 
notes, in the hope that, after all, 
we have not seen the last of the 
epigram of compliment, but that it 
may by and by be able to rival 
successfully the admirable _ per- 
formances of the past. 

W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
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By BYRON WEBBER, 
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‘SEE that Millicent Grey’s room is 
ready, Jane; and the tea. She 
will be weary, I warrant thou, with 
her journey. I am going to meet 
her, thou knows, earlier than need 
be, as I desire to speak to Richard 
Beck about those morellas, and our 
winter store of potatoes.’ 

The speaker is a comely Quaker- 
lady of between fifty and sixty 
years of age. Hers must have 
been ‘a remarkably pretty face once, 
it is so well-favoured now, with its 
placid gray eyes and gracious frame 
of wavy white hair. There are 
faces whose charm an ugly poke- 
bonnet of a happily obsolete 
fashion cannot destroy, and this is 
one. 

Margaret Sudron despatched her 
household business with the station- 
master, and then, politely attended 
by him, took up a position on the 
platform to await the arrival of the 
train which she had been told 
would bring her niece. 

‘Thou sees, Richard Beck,’ ob- 
served the chatty old lady, tho- 
roughly enjoying a communicative 
gossip with the discreet official, 
‘my brother Philip married one 
who was not of our persuasion, and 
the Friends at Appleford disowned 
him. He might have been restored 
to the fold, if he had not been of 
a rebellious nature; but the old 
Adam, Richard Beck, the old 
Adam! However, Millicent Grey, 
my niece, his only child, has not 
been brought up as a Friend ; and 
it was on condition that she should 
be allowed to follow her own incli- 


nation in such matters she was per- 
mitted, just before Philip sailed for 
Melbourne—he was unfortunate in 
business here, thou sees—to stay 
with me. There, I hear the train 
coming. I will leave thee to send 
on the luggage—if thou pleases, 
Richard. We will walk.’ 

The train grinds and steams its 
way into the station, and is relieved 
of its one passenger for Middleby— 
a tall young lady of elegant figure 
and pleasant Saxon type of face, 
who is attired in black. She is 
pale and thin, as though recovering 
from a long illness. 

‘My dear aunt Margaret!’ 

‘Millicent, I am right glad to 
see thee. Is thy luggage labelled ? 

It was. Their public greetings, 
brief but affectionate, at an end, 
the couple proceed along a lane 
that is fragrant with honeysuckle 
towards Mrs. Sudron’s cosy cot- 
tage. 

‘ Thy father was in good spirits 
when he left Liverpool, he writes. 
I hope he may continue to be, I 
am sure. It is late in life, thou 
knows, for a merchant to have to 
begin again; and in a distant land, 
too. Was he quite alone, Milli- 
cent ? 

‘ Yes—no—that is, I believe he 
knew one gentleman who was on 
board the vessel ; and Mr. M‘Cree- 
shie, a gentleman who formerly 
had a good many business trans- 
actions with papa in England, has 
promised to meet him on his ar- 
rival out.’ 

‘That is comforting. 


This is 
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thy home. Thou was’ but a tiny 
toddler on thy last visit. And this 
is our Jane.’ 

‘ And how are you?’ asked ‘ our 
Jane,’ putting out her hand with 
all the confidence of an ancient 
and indulged retainer. 

‘Rather tired, I must confess,’ 
said Milly, much amused. 

‘No doubt, no doubt,’ replied 
the wrinkled handmaiden. ‘ Them 
horrid trains !” 

‘ You never travel by rail, then ?” 

‘Me! Never, honey, never— 
when I can walk, or beg a lift in 
a cart.’ 

They had many things to talk 
about, that timid fragile girl and 
her sympathetic aunt ; and to Milly 
the half hour which she spent in 
the comfortablest of neat drawing- 
rooms was the most consoling time 
she had experienced since she first 
knew of her father’s approaching 
departure. It relieved her heart of 
its ache. It was as good as ‘a 
good cry.’ 

‘That is a peculiar chain thou 
is wearing, Millicent. Has’ thou 
had it for any lengthened period ?” 
asked the aunt, after a pause in 
the conversation. 

‘Since my mother’s death,’ she 
replied, with an air of confusion. 
‘It was a present from papa to her 
on the last birthday she lived to 
see.’ 

‘Poor sufferer! Allow me to 
look.’ Milly removed the chain 
from her neck and handed it to 
her aunt, who observed, as she 
scanned its quaint workmanship, ‘I 
know little of such gauds, my dear ; 
but this—what have we here? A 
locket—a portrait—and not a like- 
ness of any of thy kin, child? 
Whose is it? But there, I have 
little right to know.’ 

*You have every right,’ Milli- 
cent replied, with effusion ; ‘and I 
shall be easier in my mind when I 
have told you.’ 

‘Ah, I understand ! murmured 
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the good lady in a half aside ; ‘it 
is a chapter in the old, old story. 
Then, carefully perusing the pic- 
ture, she added, ‘It is a fair face, 
my dear, ingenuous and hand- 
some.’ 

‘I am so glad you think so!’ 
exclaimed Millicent. ‘That is—’ 
and she hesitated. 

‘Thou’rt unwise to fear me, 
niece. Thou forgets—I was once 
young myself.’ 

‘Aunt, I will tell you,’ she re- 
joined. The locket contained a 
portrait of one William Horton. 
They were not formally engaged, 
but her father knew they loved 
each other, and he did not object. 
He had bidden them wait. Wil- 
liam was a young gentleman with- 
out any profession, who had been 
over-indulged at home; but he 
was now going to set to work in 
real earnest in Australia. ‘And, 
aunt, it is such a comfort to know 
that he is on board the same ship 
with papa. By the time they shall 
have reached Melbourne papa will 
know more of his admirable qua- 
lities. If they cast in their lots 
together—that is William’s hope— 
it must end in good.’ 

The months sped swiftly, and 
Millicent began to look forward to 
the time when her father or Wil- 
liam would be on his way home to 
take her back to their new home at 
the other end of the world. She 
had lived, gathering fresh strength 
and beauty, with her aunt for 
nearly two years, when it came to 
pass that she noticed a curious 
change in her second mother’s de- 
meanour. Her aunt was just as 
kind, just as considerate, as in the 
beginning of their abiding together ; 
it was a novel alertness of manner, 
a disposition on the part of the old 
lady to adopt, without any appa- 
rent cause, a method of conversa- 
tion, which in any one else Milly 
would have called inquisitorial, 
that perplexed the girl. It chanced, 
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too, that she was seldom or never 
allowed to go out alone. 

‘It is not safe, thou knows,’ her 
aunt would observe, ‘ especially 
since those new works were opened 
at Hallerton. When I cannot ac- 
company thee, Jane will.’ 

What did it portend? She was 
resolved to find out. 

‘I shall be absent for probably 
a couple of hours, but I daresay 
thou will find plenty to amuse thee 
while I am away. I have several 
calls to make in the town.’ 

They were dawdling over the 
breakfast-table, Mrs. Sudron with 
a letter, which she had that mo- 
ment read, in her hand, when Mil- 
licent was thus informed of the 
intended expedition. Placing the 
letter in her escritoire and locking 
the latter, Mrs. Sudron, whose face 
wore an expression of unusual gra- 
vity, left the room to prepare for her 
walk. Millicent, who had made up 
her mind to follow, waited until her 
aunt had passed out of the gateway 
of the little front garden, and then 
informed Jane that she did not 
feel at all well and would retire 
to her room, where, if Jane did 
not mind, she would prefer to be 
leit undisturbed until her aunt’s 
return. Receiving a gruff note of 
assent from the furthermost re- 
cesses of the distant kitchen; Mil- 
licent lost no time in attiring her- 
self for her journey, and was soon 
—having managed to escape with- 
out being perceived by the unsus- 
picious domestic—following in the 
track of her aunt. 

‘I know what I am about to do 
is mean and unworthy,’ she mut- 
tered to herself; ‘but I cannot help 
that; I must learn the worst.’ 

It was possible for a pair of 
young interested eyes like Milli- 
cent’s to get a tolerably faithful 
idea of the street life of Middleby 
at a glance, supposing she took up 
a position by the rising ground 
upon which stood a row of ancient 
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elms that fringed the churchyard. 
Speedily reaching the spot, she be- 
gan her observations, and it was 
not long ere they bore fruit. 

‘There is aunt coming out of 
the post-office. She has a letter 
in her hand. She places it in her 
bag. Strange! How is it the 
postman did not deliver that along 
with the other, from Liverpool, 
which she received this morning ? 
She hesitates and then crosses the 
street, and— It cannot be! Mrs. 
Sudron! Yet it is! My exclu- 
sive Quakeress-aunt in earnest 
conversation with a police officer ! 
Sergeant Jobson is no doubt a 
very worthy person. I could have 
understood her giving him “‘good- 
day ;’ but to hold a conference 
with him! What does it mean? 
She is coming this way.’ 

Millicent presently found Ler- 
self on a footpath which leads from 
the churchyard to the railway sta- 
tion, and for some distance parallel 
with the road therefrom along 
which she had walked with her 
aunt on the day of her arrival. She 
had sauntered along, lost in dis- 
turbing thought, for the space of 
about a quarter of a mile, when 
she was roused to a recollection of 
her secret mission by the sound of 
familiar voices, her aunt’s and the 
station-master’s. Fearful of being 
discovered, she stood completely 
hidden from observation by the 
intervening hedge, straining the 
sense of hearing to the utmost to 
catch the purport of their inter- 
view. The conversation reached 
her in mutilated perplexing frag- 
ments. 

‘Jobson is prepared—copy of 
the portrait which thou has’ for 
thy friend—’ 

Then the voices became totally 
inaudible. Anon it was Mr. Beck, 
who spoke in tones loud enough 
to make some of his remarks com- 
prehensible. 

‘My letter says he will be here 
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to-morrow. He will stay with me, 
if I can put him up.’ 

Another interval filled with in- 
articulate sounds. Then Mrs. 
Sudron. 

‘Ah, poor child! she suspects 
nothing—William Horton—’ 

It was hard for Milly to sup- 
press the cry which bubbled up 
to her lips at the mention of that 
name. 

‘— The evidence which incri- 
minates him—her father’s letter— 
Liverpool police— I will walk 
with thee as far as the station, and 
then I must hasten home.’ 

For the next half hour Millicent 
walked as one in a dream. She 
regained her room without being 
observed by Jane, and immedi- 
ately tore open a casket which 
held her small store of jewelry. 
The locket containing the portrait 
had not been home from the re- 
pairer’s, whither her aunt had 
taken it, more than a day. She 
pressed the spring and examined 
the picture inside; it had evidently 
been removed. Why? She must 
know. 

In another moment she is ran- 
sacking her aunt’s own apartment 
for further evidence of—what? She 
knows not. In her mood she will 
dare anything. Nothing shall pre- 
vent her from sweeping away the 
cloud which she feels positive co- 
vers his dear name. She examines 
everything that appears likely to 
afford concealment of the evidence 
she searches for, and at last, in the 
pocket of the dress which her aunt 
has not worn for several days, she 
discovers a sheet of paper, where- 
on is written, in clear characters, 
these words : 

‘The disclosure—the result of a 
remarkable accident—came upon 
me like a thunderclap. And I fear 
I have yet to know the worst. The 
defalcations, which have been man- 
aged with marvellous adroitness, 
are inextricably mixed up with 
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some bill transactions which I had 
with private parties before I deter- 
mined on coming here. But I do 
not seem to have escaped the at- 
tentions of the thief and forger by 
removing. He is pursuing me 
still. M‘Creeshie, who was in Eng- 
land at the time when the principal 
frauds were perpetrated, returns (I 
myself cannot leave just at present) 
armed with powers to investigate 
the matter. William Horton placed 
it out of my power to commission 
him, by absenting himself on the 
day I arranged to send M‘Creeshie. 
Can it be that—’ A line was obliter- 
ated in this place and was followed 
by the words—‘I must look to you, 
Margaret, to act for me, according 
to the instructions which I shall 
send. I know not who else to 
trust; and I will convict the rascal 
if it costs me the remnant of my 
fortune to do it.’ 

Under the veil of simulated 
slumber Millicent brooded long 
and anxiously, to the end that she 
discerned, or thought she discerned, 
impending danger to William Hor- 
ton in her father’s letter. For all 
her creamy goodness of heart her 
aunt was a flintily just woman, and 
would not hesitate to sacrifice her 
own feelings and those of her niece 
in the cause of what she deemed 
honour. Well, Milly would watch. 
If they plotted against her lover, 
she could counterplot. 

‘ Dicky Beck’s gotten a new lod- 
ger up at station,’ remarked Jane, 
two or three days after the dual 
expedition and its consequences 
just described. 

‘Has he?’ replied Mrs. Sudron, 
with an air of studied indifference. 

‘Yes. He spends most of his 
days fishin’. Not that he catches 
much. And all his evenin’s up at 
Wheelwrights’ Arms. Not that he 
drinks much. They think in town 
that he’s surveyin’ for a new rail- 
road. As if we had not enow o’ 
them already ” 
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The next morning, just after 
dawn, Millicent might have been 
seen botanising by the river’s side. 
She knew most of the favourite 
haunts of the anglers, and it was to 
those she bent her steps. Now 
there was scarcely a Middleby face 
she was not acquainted with. The 
angler, armed with rod and creel, 
whom she met during her walk, 
was evidently a stranger. This, 
then, was Beck’s lodger. Next 
morning and subsequently she 
pursued her observations unno- 
ticed by the industrious whipper 
of the stream, whose daily pro- 
pinquity to her aunt’s abode inter- 
ested her so much. 

She was returning home after 
one of her early journeys, when 
she met the boy from the telegraph 
office. He had a message ad- 
dressed to her aunt. As he knew 
her to be Mrs. Sudron’s niece, he 
said, 

‘I am glad I met you, ma’am, 
for it is “reply paid for,” and I 
know this is too soon for Mrs. 
Sudron. The office is just open, 
and I have run all the way. Per- 
haps you could write an answer 
here. I have a pencil and a blank 
form.’ 

‘Thank you, I will,’ replied 
Milly, her heart beating with ex- 
citement, but at once grasping the 
situation ; ‘ it will save time.’ She 
tore open the envelope, and read : 

‘From Mason, Liverpool, to 
Sudron, Middleby. The case is 
not complete against him ; but he 
must fall into the trap which has 
been laid for him. His move- 
ments have been watched. His 
intentions are known. He comes 
on to Middleby to-night. If you 


would not mind our arresting him 
at your cottage reply at once, and 
we will send Mac on to Robinson 
by next train.’ 

With an unfaltering hand Milli- 
cent wrote the reply, saying to the 
boy the while, ‘ You had better re- 
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turn by the river-side, it is nearer 
than by road. And mind you 
don’t frighten the trout. Mr. 
Beck’s lodger might be angry.’ 

‘Oh, you mean that Mr. Robin- 
son,’ rejoined the lad. ‘It’s very 
little of anything he catches, 
ma’am: perhaps he lives in hopes.’ 

‘Perhaps he does, my boy. 
There is sixpence for yourself.’ 
The reply which she had written 
ran thus : 

‘Let it be as you desire; I am 
prepared.’ 

So the name of Beck’s lodger 
was Robinson. 

‘Aunt, I wish to make some 
purchases at Roberts’s, so if you 
want anything there, or from any 
one else in Culverton, I can get it 
for you.’ 

‘No, my dear, not at present. 
If thou art short of money take 
what thou requires from my cash- 
box ; and endeavour to catch the 
five train home. We will dine to- 
day at six.’ 

Her aunt’s readiness to let her 
go was suspicious, but Millicent 
did not care. In fact, for a time 
her mood defied disturbance. As 
she walked with a free firm step 
towards the station, she met Beck’s 
lodger, who was evidently proceed- 
ing in the direction of her aunt's 
cottage—for aught she minded to 
hold a consultation with Mrs. Sud- 
ron. Sergeant Jobson’s reverential 
bow (she also met him) was to her 
no more than any other salute of 
barren ceremony would have been; 
and she asked Mr. Beck for a ‘ first- 
class return—Culverton,’ with an 
air of icy composure. 

But it was quite another Milli- 
cent Grey who stepped out of the 
carriage at Marshfield Junction, 
and hurried to the opposite plat- 
form to wait and watch. There 
she remained for hours, scanning 
every face with feverish eagerness, 
but, alas, fruitlessly. Was her 
quest doomed to be a barren one 
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after all? She might have repeated 
with piteous intensity the lament 
of Mariana of the Moated Grange, 
so utterly sick at heart was she 
with hope deferred. There was 
but one more chance—the fast ex- 
press. For the twentieth time she 
ran her trembling finger down the 
column cn the printed table which 
belonged to Marshfield. The train 
did not stop there, but went on to 
Middleby. Beaten at last! But 
no; the station-master is replying 
to an inquiry touching this very 
train. Millicent listens with all 
her senses at their utmost tension. 

‘It has only happened once be- 
fore in my experience, and that 
was some years since. The fact 
is, one of our directors, who lives 
close by, is dangerously ill, and 
the express is going to stop to-day 
for Ais convenience, or, I should 
say, for the convenience of Sir John 
Bracebridge, the celebrated Lon- 
don physician, who has been sud- 
denly summoned by the family. 
He was unable to come by any 
other train, I suppose. But she 
won’t remain a second longer than 
is necessary for him to get out, 
and I know the number of his 
carriage. Stand back there! Here 
she is ? 

The warning to ‘stand back’ 
was unheeded by Milly, who ho- 
vered in perilous proximity to the 
edge of the platform, and peered 
strainingly into the passing carri- 
ages. The sight of a handsome, 
sun-browned, bearded face—the 
presence of him she had come to 
meet—for an instant deprived her 
of the power of utterance. The 
next moment she was clinging to 
the handle of the carriage-door, 
and exclaiming, 

‘William ! William Horton ! get 
out here! At once, before it is too 
late! Quick! O dear, the door 
is locked ! 

In an incredibly short space of 
time he had opened the door with 
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his own key, and was clasping 
Milly in his arms, surrounded bya 
group of more or less excited spec- 
tators, that included a gentleman 
who had leapt out after him, the 
exasperated station-master, and a 
zealous member of the police force, 
exceedingly anxious to take some- 
body into custody. The train had 
gone. 

‘ T will trouble you for your name 
and address, sir,’ exclaimed the 
head of affairs, in a tone of scathing 
anger. ‘And you too, sir. Both 
of you, and this young lady like- 
wise, have committed a breach of 
the bye-laws.’ 

‘Oh, bother the bye-laws, man !’ 
replied Horton. ‘I have a suffi- 
cient excuse here’—and he gripped 
Milly’s hand—‘ for breaking all 
your laws at a blow, and your head 
into the bargain; and you would 
admit it, old fellow, if you knew 
all. However, my friend will ex- 
plain, and—yow need not be afraid 
of my running away—if you really 
do require our names and so forth, 
he'll give them to you. I have 
some matters of importance to talk 
over with this young lady, which 
concern ourselves alone.’ 

His friend retired with the super- 
intendent into the office of the 
latter, and the reunited lovers, too 
full of bliss to say much to each 
other yet, walked outside the sta- 
tion. It was a joyful interview, 
and all the more rapturous for the 
tears which not unfrequently min- 
gled with the words. All they said 
need not be repeated. When it 
became evident that they must go 
their separate ways, William said, 
in a tone of deep feeling, 

‘ And so, Milly dear, you would 
not harbour an ill thought of me ?” 

Looking up into his face with 
a glance glowing with tender mean- 
ing, she said, 

‘O my darling, how could I? 
I only knew one William Horton ; 
but I Anew him, I knew him, which 
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poor aunt Margaret did not. She 
fancied herself juster than I when 
she spread the toils for you. She 
sentenced you before trial, dear; 
I had tried you. They who say 
love is blind never loved. I had 
seen through you, William—’ 

‘With the eyes of love?’ he in- 
terposed. 

‘Yes,’ she continued simply — 
‘and you are worth looking at, you 
know—and Lecause I had seen and 
could not doubt. There !’ 

With what kind of full stop a 
period was put to the conference 
it is unnecessary to say. They re- 
turned to the platform together, and 
Milly was introduced to William’s 
friend. 

‘Does the young lady know?’ 
asked he. 

* Everything,’ replied Horton. 

‘Then she will—’ 

‘Yes. You know how to pro- 
ceed, my love ? 

‘ Thoroughly.’ 

Millicent managed to reach her 
aunt’s just in time for dinner, and 
was spared the somewhat difficult 
task of exhibiting the purchases 
which she had ot made, shopping 
at Culverton. The meal was des- 
patched with uncommon celerity, 
and in comparative silence. On 
its conclusion Mrs. Sudron said, 

‘I am sure thou must be weary 
with thy day out. If I was thou 
I'd retire to rest. Besides, I rather 
expect some visitors this evening, 
whose conversation I do not sup- 
pose thou would care to hear.’ 

‘ Aunt, I never felt less weary or 
sleepy in my life, and I, too, ex- 
pect a visitor.’ 

‘Thou ! 

‘Yes, I.’ 

* May I ask whom ?’ 

*Certainly,aunt. William Horton. 
I saw him to-day at Marshfield.’ 

‘And he is coming here to-night, 
at ¢hy invitation? Millicent Grey, 
dost thou quite know what thou’s 
about ” 


‘Quite. Aunt, let us postpone 
all conversation on the subject of 
our visitors until we have received 
them. Iam: just as anxious to see 
yours as I daresay you are to 
meet mine. For this night at least 
I would be treated, not like a 
puling sentimental girl, but a wo- 
man. I know the ordeal that is in 
store for me, and never fear, aunt, 
I can face it.’ 

‘He has prepared thee, then ?’ 

‘He has.’ 

‘Poor child! Have thy own 
way. I would have saved thee this, 
I would have saved thee this. On 
thy own head be the consequences.” 

Millicent made no further at- 
tempt to continue the verbal skirm- 
ish. Her aunt took up some knit- 
ting and proceeded, during ten 
silent minutes, todrop more stitches 
than she had ever done in a similar 
space of time before. Milly sat 
opposite, and made a feeble pretext 
of reading a volume of poetry, 
which she had opened at hazard, 
and held upside down. Their 
thoughts were otherwhere. 

In answer to 2 sharp ring, Jane, 
evidently prepared for the sum- 
mons, repairs briskly to the front- 
door, and directly afterwards ad- 
mits Mrs. Sudron’s visitors. Aunt 
and niece have carefully abstained 
from reading each other’s frequent 
looks during the past few seconds, 
but now, for a moment, they meet. 
Mrs. Sudron is severely sad. Milly 
proudly defiant. 

‘Come in,’ said Mrs. Sudron, in 
response to Jane’s announcement. 
‘This is Alexander M‘Creeshie, 
my brother Philip’s confidential 
agent and friend’ (a subtle empha- 
sis on the word ‘ friend,’ which did 
not pass unnoticed by Millicent), 
‘and a business agent of his and 
my brother's, John Robinson. My 
niece, Millicent Grey.’ 

Milly acknowledged the visitors 
‘at large,’ and then gazed intently 
at M‘Creeshie, as though to pierce 
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him to the soul. That young gen- 
tleman flinched visibly under the 
scrutiny, but, recovering his self- 
possession, said, 

‘I am the bearer of a fuller bud- 
get of loving remembrances from 
Mr. Grey than it seems to me 
possible to deliver to Miss Grey 
at this our first meeting. Besides, 
I trust to be afforded another op- 
portunity of discharging my most 
pleasant duty.’ 

Millicent, with elaborately sweet 
but silent courtesy, acknowledged 
the oleaginous compliment that 
was conveyed in Mr. M‘Creeshie’s 
speech. He added insinuatingly, 
‘I trust we may soon know more 
of each other.’ Millicent, who had 
not for an instant taken her eyes 
off M‘Creeshie’s supple face, could 
keep silent no longer. His con- 
fidence exasperated, insulted her. 

‘Know more of each other, Mr. 
M‘Creeshie ! Doubt not that we 
shall ; and soon.’ 

* Millicent,’ said her aunt. 

‘Yes, aunt Margaret.’ 

‘I think it would be best if thou 
retired.’ 

‘Begging your pardon, ladies,’ 
observed Mr. Robinson, speaking 
for the first time, ‘as my friend 
here and me have a little business 
to transact with you, ma’am’—ad- 
dressing pointedly Mrs. Sudron— 
‘I think it would be better for all 
parties if the young lady was to 
leave us to ourselves. I never was 
the man to be orkard when orkard- 
ness is to be avoided ; but duty is 
duty, and as this here young lady 
would be in the way when the time 
comes for us to perform our duty, 
I would advise her, as a friend to 
all parties, to take your advice, 
ma’am, and go.’ 

‘ Aunt, let me speak. Mr. Robin- 
son, I know you; you are a detec- 
tive officer.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed that surprised 
official. 


‘Pray, allow me. I know you 
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sir, and the nature of your miser- 
able errand. And I know you too, 
Mr. M‘Creeshie ; and why you are 
here ; but—’ 

A peremptory ring at the bell 
put an end to her speech, and 
elicited from Mr. Robinson the 
sotto voce remark, made with a sigh 
of relief, 

‘That’s all right. Now if Job- 
son and Beck have carried out my 
instructions, this here business will 
soon be over.’ 

M‘Creeshie withdrew from the 
half-open door, against which Ro- 
binson had, with official instinct, 
placed himself. Millicent crossed 
the room, and, turning to the group 
within, said, in a voice that thrilled 
with exultation, 

‘Aunt and gentlemen, it is now 
myturn. This is William Horton, 
my affianced husband, and—’ 

‘I am sorry for you, miss, but 
I must perform my duty. I have 
waited for you for some time, 
young gentleman, and you'll have 
to come along with me.’ 

‘Not so fast, Inspector Robin- 
son,’ said a voice in the hall, the 
owner of which at the same time 
stepped quietly forward and as 
quietly closed the door ; ‘/ have a 
word to say on that point.’ 

‘You here! exclaimed Robin- 
son. 

‘Yes; you did not expect 
me.’ 
‘Expect! It would not have 
surprised me more to see the 
Emperor o’ Rooshia and Prince 
Bismarck arm in arm. But !ook 
here, Superintendent Ramsden, 
this is my prisoner for all that ;’ and 
he placed his hand on William 
Horton’s arm. 

‘Oh, dear no! But this is mine!’ 
and before M‘Creeshie was aware 
of the operation, that wily person’s 
hands were locked together with 
the aid of a pair of regulation 
bracelets. 

M‘Creeshie, who up to this mo- 
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ment had stood in a state of stupor, 
found his voice. 

‘It is at your peril, sir, you have 
subjected me to this indignity. 
Produce your authority for this 
outrage.’ 

‘ Nevermind, Alexander M‘Cree- 
shie; I know my duty. If this 
were an outrage I might find some 
difficulty in showing my authority 
for it. Allin good time. Never 
mind the nippers, sir; they won't 
hurt, and they'll keep you from 
doing yourself a mischief.’ 

‘ But, Superintendent Ramsden, 
are you aware that I hold a war- 
rant for the apprehension of Wil- 
liam Horton ?’ 

‘Quite. I know all about it. 
And as for Mr. Horton, well, as I 
daresay he wishes to put himself 
right with one of these ladies, per- 
haps he will have the kindness to 
explain. Only remember, sir,— 
don’t show too much of your 
hand.’ 

William, to whose side Millicent 
had shyly nestled, said, 

‘Thank you, superintendent. 
Be under no apprehension. Aunt 
Margaret that is to be, reassure 
yourself. I do not wish to heap 
coals of fire upon the head of this 
wretched person; my reckoning 
with him, and it is a bitter one, 
will have to be finished elsewhere. 
You know, Mrs. Sudron, and you, 
Milly dear, that I (shall I say ab- 
sconded ?) from Melbourne on the 
day Alexander M‘Creeshie sailed 
for England in the Southern Cross. 
Your much ill-used father, Milly, 
was justified in suspecting me, and 
a score of others for that matter, 
when he wrote you, Mrs. Sudron, 
the letter advising my arrest. Ido 
not blame him. With the apparent 
proofs which he had before him he 
had really no alternative. Mr. 
M‘Creeshie sailed in the Southern 
Cross, and sodidI. Ifhe had sus- 
pected my being a shipmate of his, 
he would never have thought of 
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looking for me before the mast. 
Thecaptain was an acquaintance of 
mine; I took him into my confi- 
dence. I made friends with all the 
forecastle hands, and they cheer- 
fully allowed me to play at working 
my passage home. You never 
thought ofsearching forme amongst 
the crew of the Southern Cross, 
Mr. Inspector, and therefore it was 
some time ere you heard of my 
whereabouts. It did not suit Mr. 
M‘Creeshie to have me arrested 
when I was discovered; neither 
did it suitme. He was little aware, 
though, that, long before he swore 
the necessary information before 
the local magistrate, the case 
against him which I had proceeded 
with (having, thanks to Superinten- 
dent Ramsden, obtained the requi- 
site proofs) had been undertaken 
by the Treasury. All in good time 
you shall know who was the per- 
petrator of those frauds; all in 
good time you shall know how he 
and I were mixed up in the charge 
—which dates back to my wild 
days, when I was more accustomed 
to the sight ofa bill-stamp than I 
have been since. If, Mrs. Sudron, 
my words seem unmercifully hard, 
remember that he sought, not only 
to rob me of my character, but, as 
the price of his perfidy, to win my 
darling Milly for wife. He strove 
to destroy an innocent man. I 
vowed, Heaven helping me, to con- 
vict a malefactor. Your father 
will soon be home, dear ; and when 
he comes he will not find it hard, 
I think, to consent to our wedding. 
Mrs. Sudron, your hand.’ 

‘ And ny heart with it, William 
Horton. I did what I thought was 
my duty.’ 

‘And it was your duty ; and you 
really have aided us. As for you, 
Mr. Inspector, my friend Ramsden 
will show you a document that will 
satisfy you of the worthlessness of 
one of a similar character which is 
in your possession. Until then, 
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consider me as your prisoner. I 
hear the sound of wheels. Sergeant 
Jobson has arrived with the cab.’ 

Twice during Horton’s recital 
did M‘Creeshie appear as though 
he wished to fiercely interrupt ; but 
he repented, and remained silent. 

‘ He is reserving his defence, you 
see,’ observed Ramsden, as they 
walked towards Middleby. 

The reader need not be told that 
his defence was of no avail. The 


punishment inflicted on him for 
his misdeeds was exemplary ; and 
so was William Horton’s reward. 
Milly and he were married; and 
her father, who had got to love the 
land of his adoption, returned to 
Melbourne with them in the South- 
ern Cross. Aunt Margaret is afraid 
that she would not thrive if she 
were transplanted, ‘thou knows ;’ 
but they live in hopes of one day 
seeing her. 


FAIRY WORKMEN. 





WHEN the world is wrapt in slumber, 
Through the frosty winter night, 
Fairy workmen, without number, 
Labour till the morning light. 
Cold they feel not though 'tis biting, 
Love keeps warm each tiny heart ; 
All in one bright work uniting, 
Each with gladness taking part. 


Catching snow-flakes earthward speeding, 
Carving them with varied grace, 

Every spray with pearl-drops beading, 
Strewing gems o’er Nature’s face. 

Tracing forms of fairy bowers, 
In which Oberon might reign, 

Roofed with ferns, and paved with flowers, 
Thickly o’er each lattice pane. 


Lulling by their songs the river 
To its dreamy winter rest, 
Till it sleeps, and not a quiver 
Trembles on its placid breast. 
Thus the fairies, slumber scorning, 
Labour through the long-drawn night, 
By their art our world adorning, 
Making all things fair and bright. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
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A SKETCH, 





Ir was the evening of a summer 
day in or about the year 1670. In 
a richly furnished apartment, filled 
with every luxury that money could 
purchase, sat one who, by the sim- 
plicity of her attire, and the tender 
sadness of her face, formed a strik- 
ing contrast to her brilliant sur- 
roundings. This woman was no 
longer in the bloom of her first 
youth ; but Time had dealt kindly 
by her, and in maturing had only 
added fresh graces to the face and 
figure of her early days. The trans- 
parent softness of her complexion, 
her large lustrous black eyes, and 
a smile sparkling with intelligence, 
made far more impression than the 
fresh charms of many a young 
court beauty ; and neither poor nor 
wanting in taste were those who 
had tried their best to induce 
Frances Scarron to change her 
widowhood for a wife’s life of love 
and duty. 

The summer day was waning, 
and still she sat there between the 
two sick children of Louis XIV. 
and Madame de Montespan ; with 
the little Duc du Maine on her 
knee, one hand soothing and caress- 
ing him, and the other rocking 
gently the cradle in which lay his 
sister Mademoiselle de Nantes. In 
a soft murmuring voice she was 
telling him a little story to amuse 
and make him forget his pain ; and 
never did eye light on a sweeter 
picture of tender motherly care than 
that which presented itself to the 
gaze of the good-looking man who 


stood in the doorway of the room. 
The slight graceful figure, with its 
long chestnut hair and the inevitable 
red heels, betrayed the father of 
the children. He advances noise- 
lessly, fearing to disturb the quiet 
group; and not until he is quite 
close does Madame Scarron hear 
his footstep. She makes a move- 
ment to rise, which is quickly 
stopped by the king. 

‘Pray do not move, madame. 
How is he?” 

‘Better now, sire—quieter, and 
the pain seems to have stilled.’ 

Louis drew a chair forwards, and 
a few moments later was talking 
graciously to his children’s gover- 
ness, reproaching her for her loving 
watch by them, which had given a 
wan wearied look to the naturally 
bright face; and counselling her, 
now the danger was less imminent, 
to resign her place to one of the 
nurses, and to rest. 

The little Duc du Maine looked 
up lovingly into her eyes, and, 
stroking her face with his thin hand, 
said, ‘ Ah, sire, she has never been 
to bed for three nights; she is so 
good to us.’ 

‘I should not have slept in my 
bed, dear,’ answered the widow, 
pressing him in her arms, and bend- 
ing down her head to hide the tears 
that love and weariness brought to 
her eyes. 

At this moment the door opened, 
and Madame de Montespan en- 
tered, brilliant with beauty and 
health, and her dress sparkling with 
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jewels. She had come in to say 
good-bye to her children before 
going to the queen’s reception. 

The contrast between the two 
women was very great: one with 
all the advantages of rest, dress, 
and jewels; the other worn and 
weary with three sleepless nights, 
black shadows under her eyes, 
an anxious expression round her 
mouth, her hair falling, and the 
freshness of her always simple dress 
gone. Louis looked from one to 
the other, and in his heart did not 
admire Madame de Montespan in 
all her bravery one halfas much as 
the careworn widow Scarron. He 
embraced his children, and, again 
remonstrating with their governess 
on the little care she took of her 
own health, left the room. 

Born in the prison of Niort, 
Frances, the daughter of Constant 
D’Aubigny and Jeanne de Cardil- 
lac, first opened her eyes upon a 
scene of misery and want. Her 
father, emaciated with hunger and 
a victim to despair, had almost lost 
his reason ; her mother, weak and 
ill, had hardly strength to lift the 
new-born infant; and their other 
child, Frances’s elder brother, was 
wrapped in rags, and pining away 
for want of good air and food. 
Amid such utter wretchedness the 
parents of our heroine existed, 
until Madame D’Aubigny obtained 
her husband’s liberation ; directly 
after which they set out for Mar- 
tinique (in which place Monsieur 
D’Aubigny had a little property), 
hoping in a new country to forget 
all the sorrows they had passed 
through in their native land, and 
perhaps to return, years hence, when 
the children should be grown up, 
and able to fight their own battles 
in the cold world of life. The 
passage was a bad one, and Frances 
suffered much. At length she one 
day fell into a sort of trance, which 
every one mistook for death. The 
signal-gun was loaded, and a sailor 


was trying to soothe Madame 
D’Aubigny, and induce her to give 
up the child. Her passionate grief 
touched his heart, and he listened 
to her pleading that she might be 
allowed just five minutes more to 
look on the face of her darling. 

A piercing shriek rent the air. 
‘She is not dead! she lives! Here, 
feel the beating of her heart !’ and 
the mother fainted on the deck with 
the suddenness of her great joy. 

True enough, Frances was alive, 
and with much nursing was re- 
stored to health by the time they 
reached Martinique. Here Mon- 
sieur D’Aubigny reéstablished his 
fortunes; and his wife, seeing all 
going comfortably, returned to 
France with her daughter to prose- 
cute some claims and seek to re- 
cover some debts. 

This partially accomplished, mo- 
ther and daughter hastened back to 
their new home; but, alas, only to 
find that Monsieur D’Aubigny had 
returned to his old vice of gambling, 
and had squandered the entire sub- 
sistence of the family; added to 
which his health was completely 
shattered, and only a few days after- 
wards he died. 

His wife was now compelled to 
have recourse to her few remaining 
friends to lend her money to dis- 
charge the heavy debts contracted 
during her absence ; and again she 
had to sail for France, this time 
without her little daughter, whom 
the creditors had insisted on keep- 
ing as a hostage at Martinique. The 
burden ofnourishing the poor child, 
however, was irksome, and she was 
passed on from one house to an- 
other ; until at length, the judge of 
the place taking pity on her, she 
was removed to his house and 
treated kindly, until he in his turn, 
becoming weary of his guest, put 
her in charge of a woman going to 
France, and shipped her off. We 
can well imagine that Frances was 
not sorry to turn her back on Mar- 
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tinique, as ever since her mother’s 
departure she had been ill-treated 
by every one into whose hands she 
had fallen, excepting the short in- 
terval of her favour with the judge ; 
but, as we have seen, that was not 
of long duration; and now, in her 
thirteenth year, she gave way to all 
sorts of bright anticipations of her 
future in her native country. 

Arrived in France, she was taken 
to a cousin of her mother’s, Madame 
de Montalembert, where she met 
with but a cold reception, unex- 
pected and unwelcome as she was 
to a selfish woman like her new 
hostess, who to her meanness added 
small insults and stinging remarks 
on the queer dress and timid man- 
ners of her guest. At length a 
happy day dawned for Frances ; 
her mother came to claim her, 
very much impoverished even from 
when she had left Martinique, 
every penny she could raise having 
been exhausted in prosecuting 
claims to the Barony of Surineau, 
and in trying to recover a large 
sum of money advanced by her 
husband’s father to Henri le Grand. 

Madame D’Aubigny soon found 
herself unable to support Frances, 
and she was sent to her aunt, Ma- 
dame de Neuillant, a woman of an 
imperious and forbidding character, 
which soon repelled all the affec- 
tionate advances Frances at first 
felt disposed to make. 

She was sent out to keep the 
turkeys, in the company of an old 
servant, her face covered with a 
mask, that the sun should not tan 
her complexion; and before she 
dare touch the scanty breakfast, 
contained in the little basket which 
she carried with her, she was 
obliged to learn a long piece of 
poetry, a task more than usually 
distasteful after her walk to the 
common in the bright morning air. 
The old servant was deaf and 
nearly blind, and, the days none 
too amusing in such society, what 
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wonder then that one day Frances’s 
eyes, wandering listlessly past the 
turkeys and on into the distance, 
should light upon a young shep- 
herd who had brought his flock to 
feed on the same pasture ? 

The old servant was dozing, the 
shepherd approached, and some- 
how the two young folks fell talk- 
ing, and the morning glided on all 
too quickly. The first movement 
of old Veronica startled the young 
pair, and the shepherd went away, 
not, however, without a promise 
being asked and given that another 
interview should take place on the 
next day. Frances went home, 
took off her mask, and went to bed, 
to dream of shepherds with golden 
crooks, and goats with wreaths of 
roses round their necks. The 
next morning the same little per- 
formance occurred : again Veronica 
dozed, and again the young shep- 
herd chatted with Frances until she 
awoke. The girl was happy in this 
friendship, shut out from anything 
but the society of a cross stingy 
aunt, and the companionship of a 
deaf and nearly blind servant, and 
gave herself up with much satisfac- 
tion to the pleasure of her new 
acquaintance’s conversation. He 
also found his days pass much 
more agreeably from the variety in- 
troduced into them by Frances’s 
presence, but, unlike her, friend- 
ship was not the end of his desires ; 
and when a few weeks later he 
made her a formal declaration of 
affection, she was furious at what 
she thought his impertinence, and 
declared she would not go to the 
common any more. When next 
morning came, her little basket and 
mask were given to her, and she 
was told to go out as usual. But 
no ; no persuasions or threats had 
any effect on her; Madame de 
Neuillant stormed and menaced, 
all to no purpose. Frances was 
obstinate, and preferred imprison- 
ment and a bread-and-water diet in 
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her own room to doing as she was 
bid. During this time Frances 
wrote a long letter detailing her 
situation to her mother, which she 
threw out of window to the for- 
giving Veronica, who, instead of 
paying her out for taking advantage 
of her slumbers and getting her 
into trouble as she had done, be- 
haved like a dear good old soul, 
and sent off the letter. The an- 
swer came quickly; and Frances 
was ordered to go to the Ursuline 
Convent at Niort, where she stayed 
for four months ; after which Ma- 
dame D’Aubigny sent for her to 
Paris ; and here they remained for 
some time, awaiting the result of a 
lawsuit in which they were en- 
gaged. 

This terminated in a pension of 
two hundred livres being offered 
to Madame D’Aubigny, which her 
necessities caused her to accept; 
and now she was anxious, having 
placed her son as page with Mon- 
sieur de Parabére, to retire to Poi- 
tou with her daughter. Madame 
de Neuillant had begun to miss 
the pretty bright face of her niece, 
and had evidently forgiven her ob- 
stinacy about the common ; for she 
now begged Madame D’Aubigny to 
leave Frances with her, promising 
to take her out and let the girl have 
a little gaiety. Madame D’Aubigny 
agreed, and again Frances became 
an inmate of her aunt’s house. It 
was now that occurred a visit to the 
Abbé Scarron, which was to make 
a great event in our heroine’s life. 
One evening Madame de Neuillant 
announced her intention of going 
to see him, and promised to take 
Frances with her to Scarron’s 
house, in the Rue St. Louis. Her 
own words shall record her first 
impressions: ‘We found a large 
company assembled in the house 
of the abbé, a man who, in spite 
of his infirmities, drew about him 
all the notabilities of the day. On 
entering the room I felt painfully 
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conscious that my dress was too 
short, and that I must make a poor 
figure ; this idea made me nervous, 
and I became more and more em- 
barrassed, until finally I burst into 
tears. All eyes were fixed on me 
with sympathy and kindness, and 
for the first time in my life I ex- 
perienced a hearty warm recep- 
tion. A very beautiful woman who 
had been sitting at the abbe’s side 
came to me, and putting her arm 
round me, took me back with her 
to her seat, and spoke kindly to 
me. How sensible I was of her 
kindness ! Poor child! hunted 
about as she had been all her life, 
Scarron’s kind reception may well 
have touched her. The abbé was 
no stranger to her history ; and de- 
formed as he was, deprived of the 
use of his limbs, tortured with gout 
and other infirmities, yet spared 
time from his own troubles to feel 
a very lively sympathy with the 
forlorn little person Madame de 
Neuillant, had brought to see him. 

Madame D’Aubigny died, and 
Frances still continued to live 
with her aunt, whose capricious 
favour was now exhausted, and who 
took every opportunity of reproach- 
ing her with her friendless poverty 
and her Calvinist religion. 

Scarron meanwhile had reflected 
on the loveless life the girl was 
leading, and had decided to take 
pity upon her and offer to help her 
in one of two ways ; either he would 
give her a sufficient sum of money 
to pay her dowry to the Ursuline 
Convent, or, if she preferred to re- 
main in the world, he would ask 
her to be his wife. On the occa- 
sion of Frances’s next visit he en- 
gaged her in conversation, and 
quite won her heart by the tender 
sympathy he showed her. After 
some talk he asked whether she 
would like to become a nun ; Fran- 
ces had never contemplated this 
way out of her difficulties, and did 
not hail the proposition with much 
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enthusiasm, so the abbé went on 
with his alternative: ‘Will you 
marry me then, mademoiselle? I 
can only offer you a poor life and 
a paralytic friend, who will loves 
you very dearly. Your wife's duties 
will be only those of a sick nurse, 
and you see I reckon on the great 
goodness of heart I know you pos- 
sess to make you such an offer.’ 

Mute with astonishment, Frances 
could find no words in which to 
thank the good abbé. However, 
after some hesitation. she replied 
that she would with gratitude ac- 
cept his offer, provided Madame 
de Neuillant’s consent could be ob- 
tained. The abbé now spoke to 
the aunt, who assented to his pro 
posal ; notwithstanding which she 
treated Frances with even more 
than her usual coldness, and told 
all her friends that this marriage 
was being arranged quite against 
her wishes ; by this means the ava- 
ricious lady saved the /rousseau 
which she otherwise might have 
been expected to give the bride. 
One of the girl's friends, Mademoi- 
selle de Pons, was determined that 
Frances should at least have a suit- 
able wedding-dress, so she lent her 
a white muslin, and arranged her 
hair ‘as well as the best hair- 
dresser ;) and thus did Frances 
D’Aubigny become Madame Scar- 
ron. 

She now became the comfort of 
her husband’s life, always ready to 
laugh at his jokes, a hard matter 
sometimes, when she saw the cruel 
agony he was in. Pity he could 
not endure, and the only way to 
please him was to flatter his cour- 
age and gaiety in bearing all his 
pain with such cheerful humour. 
Now came a trial for Madame 
Scarron: money ran short, and 
many a time had her servant to 
whisper to her when some of her 
husband’s numerous acquaintances 
dined there, ‘ Keep them amused, 
madame; there is no joint to-day.’ 
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Things got worse, and many an 
appeal had Frances to write at 
Scarron’s dictation, in which, in a 
comical speech, he confided to his 
friends the low state of his ex- 
chequer, and suggested their com- 
ing to the rescue. 

In 1660 he died, leaving his wife, 
in the bloom of her beauty, scantily 
provided for, and glad to accept 
the invitation of Madame de Mont- 
chevreuil, that she should stay with 
her until better times. Presently a 
smail pension was granted to her, 
and she left the hospitable roof of 
her friend for the Ursuline Con- 
vent, from which she went some- 
times to dine with Madame d’Al- 
bret and Madame de Richelieu, at 
whose houses she again met several 
of her husband’s intimates, amongst 
whom were the Comte de Guiche, 
the Abbé D’Aumont, Bouillon, 
Bellefonds, &c., and Madame de 
Coulanges, Madame de Sevigné, 
and Madame de Montespan. The 
latter, conversing with her one even- 
ing on the state of her affairs, was 
much concerned at her friend’s 
poverty, and promised to bring her 
case again under the notice of the 
king, whom Madame Scarron had 
ineffectually petitioned for a pen- 
sion. This pension was ultimately 
granted, and Madame Scarron ap- 
pointed governess to Madame de 
Montespan’s children. The open- 
ing of this sketch will show with 
what love and devotion she filled 
that position. In 1675, under the 
assumed name of Marquise de 
Surgéres, Madame Scarron set out 
with the Duc du Maine for Barége, 
to try a course of treatment for a 
lameness with which the child was 
afflicted. Pleasant times they were, 
in the quiet little village, far away 
from all the state and excitement 
of the court; she could give her- 
self up entirely to the care of her 
little pupil, and with books and 
work amuse him during the even- 
ings until his eyes shut, and he 
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turned on his pillow to sleep. 
Four months had passed thus plea- 
santly; the treatment had effected 
a marvellous cure; the lameness 
had disappeared, and the little duc 
was so bright and well that Ma- 
dame Scarron had no excuse for 
prolonging her stay at Barége; 
so, half regretting the happy quiet 
life she was leaving, and yet proud 
of the change in her little charge, 
she set out on her homeward jour- 
ney, having fitst written to the king 
and Madame de Montespan, tell- 
ing them the probable date of her 
arrival in Paris. Her calculations 
allowed one day too much for the 
journey, and on the eve of that 
mentioned by her they reached 
home. Madame de Montespan 
was absent at her house at Clagny ; 
but on inquiring, Madame Scarron 
learnt that the king was in his 
apartments, so without more cere- 
mony she took the little duc by his 
hand, and led him into his father’s 
presence. Louis was the kindest 
and most indulgent of parents, and 
had always treated the Duc du 
Maine with especial tenderness. 
The first few moments. of meeting 
were trying to each of the trio: it 
was such a delight to the king to 
see the cure wrought upon his son ; 
the boy himself was overjoyed at 
finding himself well and home 
again ; and Madame Scarron, be- 
tween one emotion and another, 
found talking very difficult, hence 
the conversation was most uncon- 
nected ; but all were pleased aud 
happy when Madame de Montes- 
pan entered, declaring that Ma- 
dame Scarron had hastened her 
arrival on purpose to give the mo- 
ther’s absence the appearance of 
indifference and neglect. Louis 
was much annoyed at Madame de 
Montespan’s reception of Frances ; 
but this evidence of his feeling only 
increased Madame de Montespan’s 
ill-humour, and made matters worse. 
She had for some time been dis- 
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tressed at the correspondence be- 
tween Louis and Madame Scarron ; 
and though it was perfectly inno- 
cent, and only concerned the health 


- of the child, nothing would make 


her believe it, so she showed her 
suspicions, and made herself ex- 
tremely disagreeable. 

The king was far too grateful to 
Madame Scarron for the care and 
love she had lavished on his child, 
to be prevented from showing his 
feelings by any whims of jealousy ; 
so he treated Madame Scarron 
with marked favour, ard bought 
her the estate of Maintenon, de- 
siring that she should assume the 
name of her property, as more suit- 
ed to the rank in which she was 
placed than the one she now bore. 
Time went on, and gradually the 
passion of Louis for Madame de 
Montespan wore itself out, and fre- 
quently he would go and sit with 
his children’s governess, and in her 
society seek distraction from the 
empty vanities of Madame de Mon- 
tespan’s frivolous circle. 

Frances was, on the marriage of 
the dauphin, appointed first lady of 
the wardrobe to the dauphiness, 
and on her entry into France went 
to meet her, accompanied by M. 
Bossuet, her first almoner. Her 
influence at court became now so 
great that a cabal was formed by 
Madame de Montespan, Madame 
de Richelier, and the minister 
Louvois, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the king against her. 
This not only failed, but the trio 
got very soundly rated for their 
behaviour ; and not only the king, 
but also the queen took every op- 
portunity of showing Madame de 
Maintenon the respect and esteem 
they had for her. The queen al- 
ways gave her credit for having 
brought about the kindness of her 
husband's manner, which cheered 
the last months of her life. On 
her deathbed she took a valuable 
ring from her finger, and placed it 
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on that of Madame de Maintenon, 
saying, ‘ Recevez ce dernier gage 
de mon estime et de ma reconnais- 
sance.’ 

After the death of Marie Therese, 
Louis went to St. Cloud, taking 
Madame de Maintenon with him; 
indeed, her presence now seemed 
indispensable; and the courtiers 
did not fail to make endless re- 
marks on the height of favour to 
which she had risen. The purity of 
her previous conduct prevented 
their having the power of making 
insulting innuendoes, so they had to 
bow before her; even Louvois, her 
bitter enemy, had to conceal his 
feelings and do her homage. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon—kept now, 
both by her attendance on the 
dauphiness and by the king’s wish, 
continually in his presence—soon 
learnt to know that the feeling 
which she had so long looked upon 
as the sentiment of respect due to 
a sovereign from a subject was in 
reality of a far warmer nature ; 
and she was obliged to admit to 
herself that she loved Louis deeply 
and sincerely. This was no idle 
gitlish folly ; forty-seven summers 
had come and gone since she first 
saw the light in the prison of Niort, 
and now, for the first time in her 
life, she had given her heart away. 
Proud and reserved, she deter- 
mined that nothing should show 
him or any one her weakness, and 
went about her daily duties as 
usual, only sometimes with a heavy 
load of hopeless love in her bosom. 
Louis seemed to take a delight in 
proving to the courtiers how high 
she stood in his confidence. One 
day, when Louvois came to speak 
to him on some important matter 
of state, he said, ‘ Follow me to 
Madame de Maintenon’s apart- 
ment ; I will transact business there 
in future.’ And, indeed, all his 
councils were graced by her gentle 
presence, and often did he refer 
grave questions to her judgment. 
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Profoundly charitable, she found- 
ed the institution of St. Louis, that 
of Noisy (afterwards removed to 
St. Cyr), and did innumerable 
kindnesses to all who surrounded 
her—enemies as well as friends. 
At St. Cyr she educated and main- 
tained two hundred and fifty girls 
until they were thirteen, when, as 
a marriage dowry or as a means of 
support, she gave each a thousand 
crowns. Every spare moment she 
passed thus with her ‘children,’ 
as she called them, inspecting 
and encouraging them in their 
studies, and winning their grateful 
love. 

But Louis had long watched the 
unselfish nature of the woman who 
had been his children’s governess, 
and lately in so many ways his 
most trusted friend; and he did 
not hesitate to offer to share his 
throne with her. Madame de 
Maintenon could hardly believe 
the joy that was promised her: to 
be the wife of the man she loved 
was indeed the height of earthly 
happiness ; but to share his throne, 
the last thing she wanted. Her 
only ambition was to be truly loved 
by him; the grandeur and glory 
of a queen might go, provided only 
she was Louis’s wife in the sight of 
Heaven. 

A secret marriage was resolved 
upon, and celebrated, on the re- 
turn of the king from Fontainebleau, 
towards the end of 1685, in the 
presence of the Marquis de Mont- 
chevreuil, Bontemps, Harlay de 
Chanvallon, Archbishop of Paris, 
Pere la Chaise, and Louvois. No 
direct intimation of her real posi- 
tion was ever given by her, and 
the only indirect one recorded was 
on the occasion of her visit to the 
Convent of the Grand Carmelites, 
which queens only are privileged 
to enter. 

The superior met her at the 
gate, and said, ‘Madame, you 
know our rules, and can best 
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decide whether I ought to open 
the gates.’ 

‘Open them, good mother,’ she 
replied ; ‘you can always admit 
me.’ 

An ambitious woman Madame 
de Maintenon could certainly not 
have been, otherwise why should 
she have preferred a private to a 
public marriage, and why not have 
blazoned the fact of her union to 
the world, instead of living for 
thirty years with no exhibition of 
royalty, devoting her whole love to 
her husband, and winning from 
him the friendship and esteem he 
had for her until his death ? 

The last words he spoke to her 
bore testimony to the high respect 
he had for her: ‘ Je ne vous ai pas 
rendu assez heureuse, mais tous 
les sentimens d’estime et d’amitié 
que vous méritez, je les ai toujours 
eus pour vous.’ After the death 
of Louis, Madame de Maintenon 
retired to St. Cyr. ‘I shall have 
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none now but God,’ she exclaimed , 
‘and my dear children.’ She was 
eighty years of age, and determined 
to pass the remainder of her life in 
this retreat, surrounded by a multi- 
tude of grateful girls, whom she re- 
garded with a really maternal love. 
Here, then, passed away the last 
four years of Frances de Mainte- 
non’s life: she had gone blamelessly 
through the atmosphere of a cor- 
rupt court, with charity to all, and 
an unselfishness so great that of all 
the wealth and jewels Louis would 
have only too willingly lavished on 
her, at her death she possessed 
only one diamond and a few thou- 
sand francs. She breathed her last 
on the 15th of April 1719, gently 
and peacefully, and was buried 
in the chancel of the church at 
St. Cyr. The Abbé Vertot wrote 
her epitaph, the last line of which 
runs as follows : 


‘Elle a laissé a l'univers l’exemple de ses 
vertus.’ 


L. M, C. LAMB, 
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A COBBLER. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘A STRANGE WITNESS,’ ‘BROTHERS AND SISTERS,’ ETC. 


—_—_—>—— 


‘A coBBLER! And you dare tell 
me this, you wretched boy? You 
are breaking my heart, you ungrate- 
ful child! Is this the return for all 
my love and affection? I shall 
never survive such indelible dis- 
grace. Acobbler! Gracious Hea- 
vens, a cobbler!’ 

‘A shoemaker, mamma—’ 

* Shoemaker or cobbler, it comes 
to the same! To think ofa son of 
mine as a low handicraftsman ! 
One of my family! And I to live 
to see this; I, who come of the old 
noble stock of the Maltzahns, and 
whose father ranked in the Church 
next toa bishop—next to a bishop! 
O you vile boy ! 

* But, mamma, what am I to do? 
My father—’ 

‘Your father! Yes, your father 
indeed! He heeds not, of course ; 
he, the son of a wretched tailor ! 
Oh, why was I so blindly foolish to 
sacrifice myself to a man of such 
low grovelling nature—one who 
would not be raised out of his 
native mud !’ 

‘Mamma, mamma, you distress 
me! How can you talk so of our 
good kind father ? 

‘Good kind father, indeed! Is 
it good and kind of him then to 
want to make a cobbler of his own 
son? Can he forget that your 
sister is married to a councillor— 
that your brother, my darling Atha- 
nasius, my only pride, my only 
hope, will soon be on the high road 
to the highest preferments in the 
service of the state? Can he dis- 
regard how this shameful degrada- 
tion may injure ‘heir position and 


prospects in life? A good and 
kind father, indeed, who would 
force his own son to such bitter 
shame ! 

‘No, no, no, mamma! You 
grievously wrong my father. He 
does not wish to force me to this. 
It has been a hard struggle with 
him. He has put it all fairly before 
me, appealing to my filial affection, 
to my sound sense; for he says, 
though I am not gifted like my bro- 
ther and my sister, I am sensible—’ 

‘Sensible ! you sensible, indeed, 
you wretched fool! Have you not 
even sense enough to feel the deep 
degradation, the bitter shame—I re- 
peat it—to which your good kind 
father would force you ?” 

‘Surely, mamma, there can be 
no shame, no degradation in honest 
labour ?” 

‘Honest labour! You idiot, 
you— But what is the use of argu- 
ing with you? You have inherited 
that low grovelling disposition of 
your father. If you have no proper 
sense of pride in you, at least show 
some small affection for your un- 
happy mother, and bring not dis- 
grace upon her and her family.’ 

* No disgrace, mamma, will come 
to you or the family. Iam to go 
far away from home ; and the name 
of Weber is surely common enough 
not to excite attention. Be notan- 
gry with me, mother. It has been 
a hard struggle—a shoemaker! I 
also felt shocked at first. “Anything 
but that!” I cried, when poor father 
told me, with tears in his eyes, that 
he could see no other way. Atha- 
nasius is gifted and clever, whilst 
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T am dull and stupid. I am afraid 
I could barely ever learn sufficient 
even to fitme to be the humblest vil- 
lage schoolmaster ; and my father 
says any trade is preferable to 
such slaving drudgery. You know, 
mamma, that Athanasius requires 
every penny that father can scrape 
together, and so—’ 

* And so you must be a cobbler, 
and bring shame upon me and my 
family! Why does not your father 
try to get you into the army? 
Surely we have some slight interest 
left. Or why not find you a berth 
on board some ship or other ?” 

‘My father has thought of the 
army; but they informed him at 
Berlin that I must go to a military 
school first, to prepare for my ex- 
amination ; and—and—and— 
well, you see, mamma, my poor 
father cannot afford to keep me at 
school—’ Here the poor lad burst 
into tears. 

Not afford to keep him at school 
a few brief years! Yet even this 
involuntary bitter taunt failed to 
touch a responsive reproachful 
chord in this strange mother’sselfish 
heart, though it was her own egre- 
gious conceit of birth and station, 
her inconquerable passion of osten- 
tation, her insensate and insatiate 
love of fashion and finery, that had 
mainly contributed to drag her 
husband down to penury. 

They formed a curious contrast, 
this mother and son. The lady’s 
figure was tall and commanding. 
Her face, cosmetically well-pre- 
served, still retained unmistakable 
traces of great beauty ; and there 
was not a streak of gray to be de- 
tected in her rich golden hair, 
though more than fifty winters must 
have passed over her head. She 
was grandly attired in the stiffest 
of silks, after the newest fashion. 
The boy was an ungainly, square- 
headed, and plain-featured lanky 
lad of about fifteen. Fine soft 
brown eyes somewhat relieved the 


plainness of his face. He was 
dressed in a shabby, threadbare, 
patched suit, though scrupulously 
neat. He was the youngest child 
of three ; but he certainly was not 
his mother’s darling, though she 
was always prating to him of her 
love and affection for him—on the 
very rare occasions, that is to say, 
when he was permitted to come 
near her. 

She did not reply to his last 
words ; most likely that she could 
not just then find a fitting reply. So 
the boy continued timidly, ‘I am 
not sufficiently advanced to be re- 
ceived a midshipman ; besides that, 
father says I am getting too old 
for it; and no master in any other 
trade will take me without a pre- 
mium, which cannot be afforded, 
you see, mamma.’ Here again he 
burst out crying. ‘ So as this cousin 
will kindly consent to take me for 
nothing, and provide for me in 
everything during my apprentice- 
ship, you see there is hardly a choice 
left. And this cousin must be such 
a good man, mamma ; you should 
read the beautiful letter which he 
has written to my father—’ 

‘I will not read anything coming 
from a cobbler-snob ! shouted the 
irate lady, gladly seizing upon the 
first likely peg whereon to hang 
the temporarily restrained outburst 
of her ill-humour. ‘ Read his letter, 
indeed! Insolent low-bred fellow 
to presume to think that any son 
of mine would ever be permitted 
to degrade my family to such 
shameful depth! Listen to me, 
Herman, and mind what I tell you. 
Whatever your father may think 
proper and becoming, and however 
you may be foolishly led to consent 
to such baseness, I, even I, your 
mother, forbid you to bring this 
disgrace upon my family. You 
have been taught that a mother’s 
curse will pull down the structures 
raised by a father’s blessing. Be- 
ware! If you, my son, persist in 
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this infamy, may my bitterest curse 
light upon—’ 

‘Woman, woman! wouldst thou 
blasphemously hurl thine impious 
imprecations upon the innocent 
head of thine own unhappy child ? 
And canst thon, indeed, believe 
that the Almighty is likely to listen 
to such insane unnatural ravings?” 
a voice broke in here from the 
opening door—a voice that, for the 
first time probably since long years, 
strove to be stern, but failed la- 
mentably to veil its habitual sweet- 
ness and softness—and the hus- 
band and father entered the room. 

It was a grand old figure, though 
slightly bent, with a noble old head 
and a lovable old face, set in a 
marvellously attractive frame of 
profuse silver locks. 

The lofty expansive brow was 
deeply furrowed, and the soft brown 
eyes looked sadly out from a wil- 
derness of wrinkles. The features, 
cast in the severest classic mould, 
were pinched and haggard, with a 
deep shade of settled melancholy 
and a dark veil of austere asceticism 
hanging over them, albeit unable 
to altogether hide or disguise their 
native kindliness and bright cheer- 
fulness. 

Ay, Time had indeed ploughed 
that face. Yet it was not the plough 
of Time that had drawn the deepest 
furrows there. Time, as a rule, 
works his graver gently and com- 
passionately, half reluctantly as it 
were; whilst gnawing grief and 
scathing sorrow and the canker of 
care know no pity and have no 
relenting, but work their hardest 
and their worst to corrode the tab- 
let into which they are etching the 
lines of suffering. 

This husband and father was a 
minister of the Gospel in a small 
Silesian village, where he had grown 
white in the faithful discharge of 
his pastoral functions. There had 
been a time, indeed, when his legi- 
timate aspirations had justly soared 
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far beyond the humble sphere of a 
country parsonage; for he was a 
ripe scholar, of vast and varied at- 
tainments, a profound orientalist, 
an accomplished gentleman, a bril- 
liant talker, an urbane listener, and 
emphatically a handsome man of 
winning manners. He was an elo- 
quent pulpit orator, and a full 
doctor of theology, not a mere 
titular or honorary D.D. ; and, al- 
beit of humble origin, circum- 
stances had seemingly so abund- 
antly favoured hiin in the earlier 
part of his career that the road to the 
highest preferments in the Church 
had appeared to lie smoothly open 
before him. How, then, had it 
come to pass that such fair promise 
had so entirely missed its fulfilment, 
and that so gifted a man had sub- 
sided into the obscurity of a small 
glebe house in a poor country 
parish? How was it that so bright 
a look-out seemingly had been so 
darkly clouded over? Ah, thereby 
hung a tale. 


Lawrence Weber was the son of 
a small yeoman farmer in Barleben, 
near Magdeburg, who combined 
with the cultivation of his fields 
the exercise of the ancient honour- 
able craft of tailoring. 

Lawrence was the youngest of a 
family of nine children, two boys 
and seven girls. The elder son 
was, as is usual in such cases in 
Germany, brought up to succeed 
in time to the old family holding. 
Incessant industry and rigid eco- 
nomy would enable the father to 
put by sufficient for marriage por- 
tions for the girls. 

Lawrence, the youngest and last 
and most beloved child, showing 
much aptitude for learning, it was 
resolved by the fond parents that 
he should study for the Church. 

So at the age of eighteen, having 
duly passed his examination, he 
was sent to the University of Halle 
to study divinity. This was in the 
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sad days of Germany’s deepest 
humiliation. The death of the 
great Frederick had snapped the 
mainspring of the complex clock- 
work of the Prussian state machine. 
His pigmy successors, and their 
wretched minions and marionette 
ministers and generals, had frittered 
away within the brief period of 
some twenty years the glorious in- 
heritance of power and prestige 
left them by their wondrous pre- 
decessor. Jenaand Auerstidt had 
been ingloriously fought and lost, 
and the so much vaunted and so 
firmly relied upon Russian alliance 
had simply served to inflict still 
sadder losses and deeper shame 
upon the defeated kingdom than it 
might have suffered had it stood 
and fought alone. The Haps- 


burgher had not recovered yet from 
the blow dealt at Austerlitz ; and 
most of the miserable German 
princes of the period had basely 


stooped to be the humble slaves 
and vassals of the arrogant Corsi- 
can adventurer, who, in his over- 
weening conceit and folly, had even 
dared to pitchfork into their midst 
the feeblest and least reputable of 
his brothers, the voluptuarian Je- 
rome, as King of Westphalia. A 
sad time indeed for Germany, which, 
to the shallow understanding of 
French fops and Bonapartist swash- 
bucklers, seemed to be dead and 
buried. But its resurrection was 
preparing in the hearts and souls, 
and minds and brains, and blood 
and bones and sinews of German 
men and German women, and even 
German children, throughout the 
vast expanse of the great father- 
land from the Belt to the Rhine. 
Lawrence Weber, who came to 
Halle in the autumn of 1806, a 
mere lad of eighteen, was saddened 
with the same deep sadness and 
fired with the same noble flame 
that saddened and fired ali true 
German patriots of the period—old 
and young alike. In 1809 Law- 
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rence Weber was one of the most 
active members of the patriotic 
secret league then forming against 
the hated foreign oppressors. It 
was the sudden collapse alone of 
Schill’s daring enterprise that saved 
the young student of divinity from 
being involved personally in the 
fatal issue of that most glorious 
failure ; for there surely are failures 
more glorious than the brightest 
success, and Schill’s was certainly 
one of these. 

A year after, Lawrence had the 
dire misfortune of losing both his 
parents. Fortunately, by this time, 
he could stand alone, his private 
tuitions to the wealthier class of 
students supplying him with suf- 
ficient means to satisfy his modest 
requirements. With his innate 
nobility of heart he freely relin- 
quished his legitimate share in the 
parental inheritance in favour of 
his sisters. In 1811 he passed a 
most brilliant examination, and 
got his theological degree with all 
the honours. ‘There was a mater- 
nal uncle of his, a Dr. Martens, 
who held at the time the high posi- 
tion of director of the Evangelical 
Consistory at Cassel, then the capi- 
tal of the mushroom kingdom of 
Westphalia. This high ecclesias- 
tical dignitary invited the young 
candidate to come to Cassel, pro- 
mising to put him speedily in the 
way of preferment, and to push 
him forward with all his influence. 

Lawrence gratefully accepted 
the offer. At first his uncle showed 
him great favour, obtaining for him, 
within a few months after his ar- 
rival in Jerome’s capital, a lucrative 
sinecure in the Consistorial Court. 

But Dr. Martens was emphati- 
cally a man of the world—and 
a thoroughly worldly man. Of 
very humble origin, he owed his 
rise and advancement to a truly 
phenomenal aptitude for ‘booing’ 
to all people in power and position, 
which had served him passing well 
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with the old elector, and was serv- 
ing him equally well with Jerome, 
whom he knew how to flatter 
adroitly, and, what was of better 
effect still, how to amuse, never 
allowing religious scruples or moral 
restraint to stand in the way of his 
strenuous efforts in this direction. 
Ecclesiastically, the worthy man 
was ultra-orthodox; his dogmatism 
was absolute. Subservient to those 
above him, he would insist upon 
subserviency to himself on the part 
of all who were dependent upon 
his good-will. 

Now Lawrence Weber had an 
independent mind, and was much 
too honest and upright to bend 
and ‘ boo’ in the pursuit of worldly 
advantage. His creed had a con- 
siderable leaven of philosophy in 
it, and he held the tenets of the 
new rationalistic school of divinity. 
No wonder, then, that matters after 
atime went on less smoothly be- 
tween uncle and nephew than they 
had seemed to promise at first. 
Still there was no open dissension 
between them in Church questions. 

Like many other base excep- 
tions from the general rule of stead- 
fast German patriotism in those 
sad dark days, Dr. Martens had 
made his pact with the invader 
and usurper, as he blindly believed 
in the everlasting brilliancy of the 
Napoleonic star. . Himself a er- 
sona gratissima at Jerome’s court, 
he was eagerly desirous that his 
nephew, whose charms of person 
and manner had made an agree- 
able impression in the highest cir- 
cles, should cultivate his majesty’s 
gracious favour and the good-will 
of the king’s ministers and coun- 
cillors. And, most unluckily, here 
young Weber’s intense Germanism 
stood in the way. Lawrence hated 
the French; and, although he had 
sufficient prudence and _ self-re- 
straint not to proclaim his feelings 
of aversion openly and loudly, he 
yet would not condescend to ‘ boo’ 
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to the detested oppressors of his 
fatherland, unable as he was to 
gain over his honest heart to 
don the convenient mask of pre- 
tended friendship and admiration 
for the ‘conquerors of the uni- 
verse,’ which his worldly uncle 
would fain have made him assume 
and wear. 

However, matters might have 
gone on smoothly enough, notwith- 
standing, and the young candidate 
might in time have accepted a 
Church preferment at the hands of 
the foreign usurper, had it not been 
for the startling events of 1812. 

In that annus mirabilis the Lord 
of Hosts held His terrible punish- 
ment parade on the frozen fields of 
Russia, and laid low in the snow 
and ice of a hyperborean winter 
the proud instrument of the des- 
pot’s tyrannous power—the old 
Guard and the new, to wit, with 
the veterans of the Nile and the 
Pyramids, of Italy and Iberia, and 
of the Belgian and German fields; 
and the Prussian king, purified and 
enlightened by the dire experience 
of the calamitous past, was moved 
to seek in the loyal hearts of his 
people the only true barrier and 
effective bulwark against the in- 
solent presumption and the tyran- 
nous oppression of the foreign ag- 
gressors, and sent forth his trum- 
pet-tongued heart-stirring appeal 
from his own good city of Breslau. 

This appeal came to Lawrence 
Weber with all-powerful force and 
effect. No consideration of self- 
interest, no alluring view of the 
promising prospect before him, 
could restrain the fiery young 
patriot from rushing into the field, 
to offer his life-blood on the altar 
of his fatherland’s liberation from 
the detested foreign yoke. 

When Dr. Martens was first ap- 
prised of his nephew’s resolution, 
he stormed and raved, and strove 
his hardest to dissuade his young 
relative from carrying that resolu- 
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tion into effect. His trust in Na- 
poleon was not shaken. He was 
convinced that the German rising 
would end disastrously, and he felt 
wroth with his nephew for daring 
to be of the contrary opinion. But 
no niatter, whatever the issue, he 
had decided that it would be the 
safer course to cling to the French 
for the time being ; the more so as 
he felt quite sure of his own ability 
to ‘boo’ himself into the good 
graces of the old elector again, 
should circumstances require it. A 
minister of Christ’s Gospel, he 
urged, had no call to take up car- 
nal weapons, and strive in fierce 
contest on the field of blood. As 
a last resource he threatened to de- 
nounce Lawrence to the Westpha- 
lian authorities. 

When he found that neither ar- 
guments nor entreaties nor threats 
had power to turn his young rela- 
tive from his settled patriotic re- 
solve, he cursed Lawrence in right 
good clerical fashion, and vowed to 
cast him off for ever. Lawrence 
was shocked and sincerely grieved ; 
for this uncle of his had shown 
him much kindness, and had even 
given way to him on many points. 
But he felt that there could be no 
compromise with his love ofcountry, 
and so he joined the army of libera- 
tion with his uncle’s imprecations 
on his head. 

He fought valiantly on many 
fields. At Montmirail he achieved 
the proud distinction of the Iron 
Cross. 

When the war was over he went 
back to Cassel, fondly trusting that 
his uncle, who had effectively suc- 
ceeded in ingratiating himself anew 
in the old elector’s favour, would 
receive him back with open arms. 
Instead of which the proud young 
hero had to experience the fullest 
blast of clerical unforgiveness. 
There was no rest for the soles of 
his feet in the old electorate. Dr. 
Martens, who was holding supreme 


sway over the Evangelical Church 
of Cassel, repudiated all kinship 
and all communion with him, and 
drove him forth unrelentingly to 
seek his fortune elsewhere ; and not 
satisfied with this, he used his vast 
influence in the Protestant Church 
all over Germany to put every- 
where, as the vulgar saying hath it, 
a spoke in his unlucky nephew's 
wheel. 

Lawrence Weber had the Iron 
Cross, and might reasonably have 
expected some slight favour at the 
hands of the Prussian Government. 
But after a brief show of professed 
liberalism Berlin went back to un- 
compromising reaction in Church 
and State, and there was but little 
chance of preferment for a man like 
poor Lawrence, tainted with philo- 
sophy and rationalism, and with 
his unforgiving uncle’s powerful 
occult influence against him. 

A candidate in many places, he 
was doomed to failure everywhere, 
though his great attainments, his 
eloquence in the pulpit, and the 
charm of his person and manner, 
would always seem to irresistibly 
command success. 

Worn out at last with vainly 
striving against an acverse fate, he 
had just resolved to settle at Breslau 
as a private lecturer, when—to his 
more grievous misfortune, alas !—he 
met the beautiful Aurelia von 
Maltzahn, only daughter of the 
Consistorial Director of the pro- 
vince of Silesia, the Baron von 
Maltzahn, and fell desperately in 
love with her. 

The young lady, on her part, 
was so much taken with her ad- 
mirer’s fine figure, handsome face, 
varied accomplishments, and gene- 
ral graces of person and manner, 
that she chose to shut her eyes to 
the lowness of his origin, and to 
his more than doubtful prospects 
in life. 

As she was a spoilt child, accus- 
tomed to hold absolute sway over 
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her feeble parents, and as she hap- 
pened to have passed the fatal line 
of thirty, the earnest remonstrances 
of her father, and the passionate 
prayers of her mother, were alike 
powerless to turn her from her re- 
solve to marry her lover, who, 
blinded by passion, was equally 
deaf to all rational considerations 
and to all inward monitions. A 
worse assorted couple than these 
two it would be difficult to imagine : 
Lawrence, a single-minded upright 
man, of austerest integrity, caring 
less than naught for mere externals, 
capable of loving with all his heart 
and all his soul, and of sacrificing 
all and everything to the idol of his 
adoration—all, barring his honesty 
and his self-respect; Aurelia, an 
empty - headed, shallow - minded, 
heartless painted doll, who looked 
upon her favoured lover simply as 
a desirable beautiful new toy, but 
was utterly incapable of sacrificing 
even the least of her whims to his 
happiness. However, passion pre- 
vailed over reason and sense ; and 
so soon as the bride’s father had 
succeeded in securing for the son- 
in-law, forced upon him by his 
daughter, the first living which hap- 
pened to fall vacant within the 
sphere of his influence, the marriage 
was solemnised with great pomp 
and ostentation. 

It was a small village parsonage, 
in the district of Oppeln, to which 
Lawrence was appointed through 
the influence of his father-in-law. 
This was of course only intended 
for an opening, just to start the 
young couple, and in expectation 
of better things. It was not a very 
fat living, still there was a stipend 
of some eight hundred thalers at- 
tached to it, with a good house, and 
about forty acres of glebe land, 
which a man like Lawrence Weber, 
with his knowledge of agriculture, 
acquired in the earlier years of his 
life, might turn to excellent account. 
Indeed, altogether it was not a bad 
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thing to come into; and had Law- 
rence only found ‘an help meet for 
him’ in his young wife, he might 
havedone passing well. Unhappily, 
Aurelia’s whole soul was given to 
ostentation and outward show, and 
her mind was engrossed by the one 
momentous question, ‘What shall I 
wear to-day?’ Intensest egotism 
and egregious conceit of her ‘noble’ 
birth, and of her father’s exalted 
station, made up the balance of 
Aurelia’s mental and moral organi- 
sation. 

One ofthe leading ded/es of several 
Breslau seasons, it was not likely 
that the young lady would consent 
to bury herself in an obscure vil- 
lage ; so she continued, of course, 
to reside with her parents, to her 
husband’s great sorrow. Poor fel- 
low! he was doomed to find out 
soon enough that these days of 
separation were truly the halcyon 
days of his married life. 

Two months after the birthof her 
first child—a son, to whom the 
name of Athanasius was given— 
Aurelia lost her mother. Her 
father, who had been devotedly 
attached to his wife, followed her 
into the grave soon after. With 
him died the confident expectation 
of her husband’s advancement in 
the Church. 

Once cased in his parsonage, 
and with no powerful patron left 
now to look after his promotion, 
Lawrence Weber knew that he had 
to rest content with his position ; 
and, indeed, he was well content, 
and he would have led a happy 
life had only the wife of his bosom 
pleased to let him. After the 
Baron von Maltzahn’s death it was 
found that a few thousand thalers 
was all he had left his daughter, 
who, having no longer to dispose 
of the defunct director’s large in- 
come, was most reluctantly com- 
pelled to join her husband in his 
humble parsonage. A year after 
the baron’s death, Lawrence Weber 
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had another child born to him, a 
daughter, who was called Aurelia 
after the mother. 

It has been said that Lawrence 
Weber was to his wife simply as a 
beautiful new toy. Long ere the 
birth of her second child the new- 
ness of the toy had worn off, and 
its beauty had faded in her sight, 
which was, indeed, getting more 
restricted every day to admiring 
self-inspection. She took it into 
her small mind that she had sacri- 
ficed herself to her husband, and 
the noble daughter of the Malt- 
zahns grew more and more acutely 
sensitive to Lawrence’s plebeian 
origin ; and the poorman, wholoved 
his wife with the deepest and sin- 
cerest affection, reproached him- 
self bitterly for his ‘culpable selfish- 
ness’ in dragging this ‘ exalted star’ 
down to his own low sphere! It 
soon became a kind of religious 
belief with him that she had a per- 
fect right to do in all things as she 
liked and listed, so that even the 
most monstrous excesses of her ex- 
travagance and folly never drew a 
word of reproof or reproach to his 
lips. He yielded up to her impe- 
rious will, even to the education 
of his children, whom this ‘ noble’ 
wife and mother brought up to de- 
spise her husband and their father, 
as a cunning low interloper in the 
old family of the Maltzahn’s. 

A thoroughly practical agricul- 
turist, Lawrence Weber not only 
worked his glebe land himself, but 
he farmed some sixty acres in ad- 
dition, which yielded him a very 
handsome profit. 

He worked early and late, and 
was hardly ever at rest, always striv- 
ing to the utmost of his power and 
strength, and indeed beyond, to 
procure the means of satisfying his 
lady-wife’s wants and whims, that 
the sacrifice which she had made 
of herself (!) might weigh the less 
heavily on her. He patched and 
mended his old clothes, and stinted 


himself of common necessaries, 
that there might be the more left 
for his wife and family. In fact, 
looking upon the matter from a 
common-sense point of view, the 
man acted as an arrant fool in en- 
couraging his wife’s worst follies, 
and he was himself to blame in a 
measure for the long martyrdom 
which he suffered in his life. Even 
such folly as his, however, may 
seem sanctified by the transcend- 
ent goodness of heart and noble 
abnegation of self which underlie 
it. Well, the two children grew 
up, as might have been expected, 
apt pupils and close copies of their 
mother. The boy was remarkably 
handsome and clever, and the girl 
promised to be beautiful and ac- 
complished in all externals. When 
the boy was six and the girl five, 
another child was born, a second 
boy, who, turning outsquare-headed 
and plain-featured, shared not in the 
mother’s affection, and was, after 
the first infancy of his young life, 
left solely to the father’s love and 
care, which was perhaps all the 
better for him in the long-run. 
Athanasius was sent to the Bres- 
lau gymnasium, and subsequently 
studied law and political economy 
at the famous Silesian University. 
When he had passed his examina- 
tion he was appointed referendarius 
or reporter in one of the depart- 
ments of the home office. Here 
we must anticipate a little for the 
sake of compactness. Miss Adel- 
heid von Wehlau, the favourite 
daughter of his chief, President 
von Wehlau, did him the signal 
honour to take favourable notice 
of him. The happy result for him 
was his almost phenomenally rapid 
promotion to an assessorship, and 
within a very brief period after, 
to the comparatively high position 
of government councillor. He 
might and ought to have lived 
upon his pay now, but in his intense 
selfishness he preferred remaining 
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still his poor father’s pensioner. 
He married the young lady in due 
course of time; but as the presi 
dent had a rather numerous family 
and no great private fortune, not 
much assistance could be expected 
from that quarter towards the young 
people’s expensive household. So, 
what more natural than that the 
poor old pastor should be more 
freely bled than ever before. If 
the loving son could continue thus 
to prey on his father when he had 
a tidy income of his own, it may 
be judged what he must have cost 
the old man in his student years. 
The daughter Aurelia, who had 
been educated in an institution for 
noble maidens, married, at the age 
of eighteen, a Councillor of Jus- 
tice at Breslau. The remainder of 
the inheritance left by her grand- 
parents was bestowed upon her as 
a marriage portion, together with 
her poor father’s secret economies, 


the hard results of the grand old 
man’s incessant and untiring la- 
bour and austere abstinence. The 
youngest boy, poor Herman, grew 
up in the village to the age of thir- 
teen, uncared for, nay even barely 


noticed, by his lady-mother. The 
lad was very dull at learning, and 
it became in the end painfully ob- 
vious to the father that all idea of 
training him for a profession must 
be abandoned. At the age of thir- 
teen he was sent to a preparatory 
school at Oppeln, and two years 
after he still kept standing on the 
threshold of knowledge, which 
caused his good father, who loved 
him dearly, many a pang of mental 
heartache. Just at this juncture 
the young student Athanasius had 
occasion for paternal assistance to 
a heavy amount, and the loving 
wife and good mother had to settle 
a large millinery bill, which two 
heavy drains coming together com- 
pletely cleared the old man out, 
even compelling him to part with 
his cherished library. 
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Thus it had come to pass that 
Lawrence Weber actually had not 
the means left to keep his poor boy 
Herman at school, or to have him 
taught one of the ‘more genteel’ 
trades. In the distress of his heart, 
the old man had fervently prayed 
to the Great Source of all con- 
solation and counsel to enlighten 
him in his dire perplexity, and 
guide him to a right decision. 
And behold, the morning after, 
the post had brought him a let- 
ter from a distant relative of his, 
a shoemaker, settled in Sanger- 
hausen, in the Prussian province 
of Saxony. The letter concerned 
simply some inquiry about the 
Barleben branch of the Weber 
family. But Lawrence looked 
upon it as a reply direct from Hea- 
ven to his prayer. He bethought 
him how much more happy his own 
career might have been had he kept 
within the bumble sphere of vil- 
lage life. He reflected that his poor 
Herman had no talent whatever 
for learning; and he shudderingly 
remembered that a distinguished 
physician had quite lately warned 
him against all violent or sudden 
emotions, as he was suffering from 
heart-disease. What would—what 
couldd—become of the unhappy lad, 
should his father, his only friend 
and protector on earth, be taken 
away? ‘The result of these deep 
ponderings and anxious thoughts 
was a letter to his Sangerhausen 
cousin, in which he fully and freely 
explained the state of the case 
and the cause of his anxious per- 
plexity. 

This letter speedily brought a 
reply, in which the Sangerhausen 
shoemaker nobly offered to teach 
his young cousin his handicraft 
without fee or reward, and to pro- 
vide for him in every way. ‘Where 
twelve find the table laid for them, 
my dear sir cousin,’ wrote the 
good man, with true _heartiness, 
‘one mouth more can make no dif- 
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ference ; and where there is room 
in an affectionate father’s heart for 
five children of his own, there will 
surely be found some little corner 
for your boy; so send him without 
fear: he will find open hearts and 
open arms to receive him.’ This 


was the ‘beautiful letter,’ as the 
poor boy said, which ‘the insolent 
low-bred fellow of a cobbler-snob 
had presumed to write,’ to use the 
high-born lady’s exalted diction. 


It was the first time, indeed, 
since long years, that Lawrence 
Weber had breathed a word of re- 
proach or reproof to his wife, and 
the lady was much astounded, not 
to say stunned, at this unexpected 
outburst of her husband’s. It took 
away her breath. When she felt 
sufficiently recovered to give vent 
to her outraged feelings, she cast 
a withering glance upon the pre- 
sumptuous man. 

‘Whom dare you call “woman ;” 
and how dare you speak of my in- 
sane and unnatural ravings in pre- 
sence of my own child, you—you 
—But I will not bandy words with 
you. Only let Herman know this: 
that, if he consents to this infamy, 
I will never, never, never look 
upon him again! And, almost 
screaming these last words in a 
high crescendo key, the lady flung 
herself indignantly out of the room. 

Her husband looked after her 
with a pitying glance. 

‘Mea culpa, mea culpa, mea 
maxima culpa!’ he murmured, beat- 
ing his chest. 

‘My Herman, my son :’ he then 
said, in an indescribably sweet sad 
voice, drawing the boy to his heart, 
‘my dearly-beloved child, mind 
not what your mother has said to 
you just now. It is our poverty 
which makes her unjust.’ 

The boy glanced wistfully at his 
and his father’s threadbare attire. 

‘Poverty,’ he repeated halfdream- 
ingly, ‘poverty—andsilks and satins 
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and jewels! Forgive me, dear father,’ 
he continued, when he saw the sad 
look of pain which came into his 
father’s face. ‘I know it is not meet 
for the child to judge the parent. 
Poor, poor father !’ he cried, burst- 
ing into sobs and tears. ‘ Believe 
me, I go gladly when you send me 
to—but, oh, it grieves me so to part 
from you—’ 

‘ And think you, my Herman, it 
grieves me less to have to part from 
you—the only ray of sunshine left 
me now in my dark, dark life? But 
we must part, my child. Put your 
trust in the great Father of all, my 
boy, and strive to grow up a good 
and honest man. My blessings 
on thee, my son, my son! 

And father and son wept in each 
other’s arms, 


Master Kaspar Weber, cousin 
three degrees removed of Pastor 
Lawrence Weber, carried on tlie 
‘skilled craft’ of shoe- and boot- 
maker in the township of Sanger- 
hausen. This was in the olden 
times, when boots and shoes were 
still made, not manufactured, as 
they are in our present days. Mas- 
ter Kaspar was a finished adept in 
his craft. He knew how to select 
the best hides for uppers and for 
soles. Spanish and Morocco, Bor- 
deaux and Maestricht, were as an 
open book tohim. He was a most 
expert cutter-out, who could and 
would always make more out of a 
hide than most men in his line 
could accomplish. He knew the 
difficult art of preparing the uppers 
on the block ; and he could stitch 
and sew against the best stitcher 
and sewer in the craft. He had 
special skill in the making of those 
glorious plaited boots, which were 
such easy wear in the old times. 

The worthy master employed a 
foreman, two journeymen, and an 
apprentice. He had five children, 
who, with his wife, a female servant, 
and himself, made up the full dozen 
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of mouths to feed, to which was to be 
added now the pastor’s son, who 
was to enter the house and the 
workshop as junior apprentice. 

‘Your boy will find open hearts 
and open arms to receive him,’ the 
good man had written in his grand 
simple way ; and they were open 
hearts and open arms that did re- 
ceive poor desolate Herman. He 
had not been an hour in the house 
before he felt at home ; ay, much 
more at home than had ever been 
the case in the parsonage over 
which his lady-mother kept sway. 
Mistress Sophy Weber, a good 
homely woman, took the orphaned 
child—for was he not indeed an 
orphan ?—to her warm wide heart, 
and made him feel, for the first 
time in his young life, what a ma- 
ternal caress was like, and what 
sunshine of bliss a mother’s solicit- 
ous love and care would shed over 
the humblest household. 


The young people were as bro- 
thers and sisters to him; and the 
good master bade him welcome 
with a warm embrace as his own 
dear son Herman, equally dear to 


him as his other children. Casting 
a pained glance over the boy’s 
scanty and shabby attire, Master 
Kaspar cried to his wife, ‘Good 
Lord, Sophy, did you ever see the 
like of that? Look to his linen, 
dear; I will provide for the rest.’ 
And a pair of boots and a pair of 
shoes were incontinently given in 
hand ; and Master Siebald, the 
tailor, was sent for to measure the 
lad for two new suits. 

Six happy years Herman passed 
with Master Kaspar Weber and his 
family. The good master taught 
him all he himself knew; and made 
aman of him, in the fullest and 
best sense of the word. 

Twice within these six years the 
worthy cobbler had sent Herman, 
at his own expense, on a visit to 
his poor father, when the lady-wife 
and mother happened to be out of 
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the way, being on a visit to her 
daughter. Now the time of his 
apprenticeship being up, and he 
upon the point of setting out upon 
his wanderings in the good old 
fashion—which, however, unhappily 
even then was already falling into 
desuetude—he availed himself of 
another lucky chance to see his 
beloved parent once more before 
setting out on his journey. 

The old man was anxious that 
his son Herman should go and see 
his grand brother in Berlin, who 
had just then obtained his promo- 
tion to a government councillor- 
ship, and married his noble bride, 
and furnished his noble mansion 
mainly with themoneys shamelessly 
extorted from his unhappy parent; 
and this at the very time when this 
‘ affectionate’ son had, in compli- 
ance with the behests ofthe Wehlau 
family, obtained from the crown 
permission to exchange his father’s 
honest plebeian name for the so 
much nobler one of the mother’s 
family, the grand baronial Malt- 
zahns. Well, it has always been a 
queer world, this of ours, my masters; 
and it is likely to remain so to the 
end of the chapter. Every wish 
of his father’s being a command to 
Herman, the good lad went out of 
his way to pass through the capital 
on the Spree. He wrote a few 
hearty lines to his grand brother, 
sealed the letter up properly, ad- 
dressed it becomingly to Govern- 
ment Councillor Maltzahn, and 
took it to the Maltzahn mansion 
in the Markgrafen Strasse. He sent 
the letter up by a lacquey, and 
awaited his brother’s summons. 

When the letter was handed to 
Athanasius he happened to have 
visitors with him, his father-in-law 
the president and several other high 
state dignitaries doing him the 
honour of ‘assisting’ at an oyster 
and champagne lunch. It was still 
early in the day. 

‘What is it, John? cried Atha- 
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nasius, half wondering, half an- 
noyed. 

‘I do not know, sir councillor,’ 
replied the lacquey. ‘A young man, 
a wandering journeyman, I think, 
gave me the letter, and said he 
would wait for an answer.’ 

‘A wandering journeyman?’ re- 
peated the councillor, and opened 
the missive with dire foreboding. 
*‘Insolent snob!’ he muttered, an 
angry flush mantling his cheeks. 
Then, turning to his guests, he 
asked them to excuse him for a few 
moments, that he might pen a reply 
to the fellow who had sent up the 
letter. 

He went to his writing-desk, and 
hastily penned a few lines. He then 
ostentatiously took a thaler from 
his purse, wrapped it up in the note, 
sealed it, and ordered the servant 
to hand it to the ‘ fellow.’ 

John, who was not half so bad as 
the old, and generally so true, pro- 
verb, Ze/ maitre, tel valet, might 
have led one to expect, contented 
himself with politely handing the 
note to the ‘ young man,’ unaccom- 
panied by the least insolent remark 
of his own. 

Herman opened the note in the 
street. The precious missive ran 
as follows : 


‘I wonder at your want of com- 
mon sense, and at your absolute 
lack of proper consideration for the 
exigencies of my social position, to 
dare intrude your presence upon me 
at my own house! I trust you will 
feel the utter impropriety of any at- 
tempt on your part to stay in Ber- 
lin. I am willing to give you some 
pecuniary assistance ; but I will not 
permit you to claim relationship 
to me, after the shame you have 
brought upon dear mamma and her 
family. I will come and see you 
to-night at Kegler’s cellar in the 
Taubenstrasse. I enclose a thaler 
to pay for your refreshment there 
while waiting for me.’ 


There was no signature to this 
horrible piece of heartless villany 
and low ruffianism. 

Poor Herman was fearfully agi- 
tated ; bitter grief struggled in him 
with burning indignation. He took 
the thaler, and retraced his steps to 
his brother’s door, with some unde- 
fined intention in his mind. But 
he suddenly turned back again, and 
went forth on his way out of the 
Leipziger Thor. Here he sat down 
in a small public garden, and or- 
dered a bottle of beer. He wrapped 
the thaler carefully up in the note, 
and sewed the whole securely in a 
small black bag. To this he fixed 
a string, and suspended it round 
his neck, the bag resting on his 
heart. He then rose to his feet, 
and, lifting the two first fingers of 
his right hand up to heaven, uttered 
a solemn vow that he renounced 
henceforth all kinship and com- 
munion with his heartless brother, 
and that he would never stretch 
forth even the tip of his little finger 
to save that brother or any that 
were his from perdition. Then he 
went forth on his wandering. 


Herman Weber wandered all 
over Germany and Austria, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and France, seek- 
ing and finding work in the capitals 
and large cities, and perfecting 
himself in his handicraft. 

Like a great many others who 
pass for dunces in their childhood, 
he developed as he grew older a 
remarkable aptitude for everything 
he chose to put his mind and his 
hand to. There was not a more 
skilled and more skilful workman 
to be found anywhere, and every 
master whose workshop he tempo- 
rarily entered was most reluctant to 
part with him again. Master Kas- 
par Weber had imparted to him a 
pretty extensive practical know- 
ledge of tanned hides. In Maes- 
tricht, Metz, Strasburg, Bordeaux, 
and other places, he took occasion 
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to study the craft and mystery of 
tanning raw hides, theoretically and 
practically, and devised many new 
processes to improve the quality of 
the article, with special regard to 
the particular uses to which it was 
intended to turn it. The poor boy 
had found Latin and Greek gram- 
mar, and, for the matter of that, 
German grammar too, insurmount- 
able stumbling-blocks in his path 
to the acquisition of school know- 
ledge ; whereas the young man now 
found it an easy and pleasant task to 


acquire not only a competent know- | 


ledge and free command of his 
mother tongue, but of Dutch, 
Flemish, and French in the bargain. 
A born gentleman, naturally well 
and kindly disposed, and with the 
solid foundation of his six years’ 
experience of the truly gentle Chris- 
tian life of the Sangerhausen ‘ cob- 
bler,’ his intercourse with the world 
soon served to rub off and polish 
away any little angularities and shy- 
ness and awkwardness of manner 
still clinging to him from the de- 
pressed days of his earlier boy- 
hood. 

He corresponded, of course, ac- 
tively with both his dear father, the 
pastor, and Master Kaspar; and 
many little love-gifts did he send 
home to his dear ones. Once, in 
his intense yearning for the love of 
his own mother, he timidly ven- 
tured to enclose for her some small 
bijouterie trinket. It was in a letter 
written to his father from Paris, 
when he had been away some five 
years. The letter, alas, no longer 
found the dear old pastor on earth. 
It was returned to the orphan by 
the widowed mother, together with 
the trinket, with the briefest an- 
nouncement of the father’s decease, 
and the horribly cruel intimation 
that any further correspondence 
must be declined. 

The loss of his father and this 
last act of heartless cruelty on the 
part of his unnatural mother grieved 


the poor young man most deeply. 
The gay city of Paris became dis- 
tasteful to him, and he resolved to 
wend his way slowly home to his 
native land, accepting work here 
and there on his journey, to soften, 
by change of scene and by occupa- 
tion, the acuteness of his sorrow. 

So he came one day to the an- 
cient city of Magdeburg, where he 
heard, at the shoemakers’ house of 
call, that a Mistress Ehrlich, the 
widow ofa late leading member of 
the shoemakers’ guild in the old 
town on the Elbe, wanted a skilled 
foreman. He at once made up his 
mind to apply for the place. 

He found the widow Ehrlich in 
a quaint old gable-house in the 
Schuhbriicke. She was a young 
woman still, only about his own 
age. She was good-looking, even 
with considerable pretensions to 
beauty. Her air and manner were 
simple and dignified, but singularly 
pleasing withal. The applicant 
evidently made a favourable im- 
pression upon her. She wanted 
not a skilled foreman alone, but 
a trustworthy manager of the busi- 
ness ; and Herman Weber carried 
an unmistakable letter of recom- 
mendation in his honest albeit plain 
face, and in his true deep soft 
brown eyes. So the engagement 
was soon concluded, and the new 
foreman was introduced to the two 
journeymen and the two appren- 
tices then employed in the widow 
Ehrlich’s business. 

It was a quaint old house, roomy 
and comfortable, amply and neatly 
though old-fashionedly furnished. 
It had for several hundred years 
descended from father to son in 
the family of the present pro- 
prietress, who, being an only child, 
had inherited it from her late 
parents. Three years before Her- 
man Weber's advent Mistress Ehr- 
lich had had the grievous misfor- 
tune of losing her dearly-beloved 
husband Master Ehrlich through a 
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fatal street-accident, and she had 
carried on the business since. 

From the gossip of the shop, 
Herman shortly learned that the 
good Mistress Ehriich had not been 
very successful hitherto in her un- 
dertaking, owing chiefly to the in- 
competence and dishonesty of the 
several foremen, to whom she had 
unfortunately successively intrusted 
the management of the business. In 
the last year more particularly 
things had been going on from bad 
to worse, several old customers of 
the house having withdrawn their 
patronage, dissatisfied with the last 
manager’s ways and wares; and 
so it had come to pass that the 
fifteen hands or so that had found 
ample work under Master Ehrlich 
had now actually dwindled down 
to two journeymen and two ap- 
prentices. 

Herman felt the deepest com- 
miseration with the poor lone 
widow, who had been so shame- 
fully treated by a parcel of dis- 
honest knaves and incompetent 
botchers. He felt the deeper com- 
miseration, perhaps, as the said 
lone widow happened to be re- 
markably pretty and attractive. 
But this, of course, he did not con- 
fess to himself. What business, 
indeed, had a plain ugly fellow like 
him to trouble about his employer’s 
good looks ? 

No matter about this, however. 
He worked with an honest will for 
his mistress’s benefit ; and as there 
could hardly be a more competent 
judge found of the proper materials 
to select, and his workmanship was 
truly superior to any that could 
then be commanded in the place, 
a few months of his management 
made a vast difference tor the 
better. 

Just at this juncture a large 
stock of hides and skins was sud- 
denly thrown on the market. Her- 
man, who saw a chance here of a 
good profit to be realised with per- 


fect safety, counselled his mistress 
to raise a loan on her house, which 
was still quite unencumbered. 
He freely offered also to lend her 
his savings, which amounted to be- 
tween five hundred and six hun- 
dred thalers. The lady took the 
good advice, and accepted the kind 
offer. The speculation turned out 
successful beyond expectation ; and 
ere Herman Weber had managed 
Mistress Ehrlich’s affairs for one 
twelvemonth, twenty hands found 
constant employment inthe widow’s 
workshop, and her business began 
to rank among the most flourishing 
in the venerable old city on the 
Elbe. 

Was it not quite natural, then, 
that Mistress Ehrlich should feel 
grateful to her excellent manager, 
and was it not equally natural that 
she should learn to discern the 
moral and intellectual beauty of 
his plain face, and the deep truth- 
fulness of his fine soft brown eyes, 
which were gazing at her with 
furtive admiration whenever he be- 
lieved himself unobserved? Pity 
is a feeling akin to love, they say ; 
well, so surely is true thankfulness, 
especially when the grateful party 
happens to be a tender-natured 
warm-hearted woman some years 
short of thirty. 

But whatever Mistress Ehrlich 
might think or feel or dream with 
regard to him remained a pro- 
found secret to bashful diffident 
Herman Weber. ‘Such sweetness 
is unattainable to an ugly fellow 
such as I know I am, he had 
said to himself, ‘and therefore the 
closer I shut out its perception 
from my senses the better and 
safer it will be for my peace of 
mind.’ But hard though he strove to 
shut out ‘the perception of the be- 
witching widow from his senses,’ 
his efforts in this direction were 
attended with but indifferent suc- 
cess; and ere the first twelve- 
month of his stay in her employ 
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had quite passed away, he dis- 
covered, to his intensest dismay, 
that he had fallen desperately and 
helplessly in love with Mistress 
Ehrlich. 

The good lady, who was em- 
phatically a burgher daughter and 
burgher wife of the sound old 
stamp, always knew her proper 
station in all relations of life ; and 
she knew also how to keep that 
station with becoming dignity. So 
it was only after she had thoroughly 
recognised HermanWeber’s sterling 
worth, and had accidentally learned 
from him that he was a pastor’s 
son, that she admitted him on 
Sunday afternoons to the honour- 
able intimacy of the Putzzimmer 
or drawing-room, and to the luxury 
of the most delicious coffee, her 
own special brew, poured out with 
her own fair hand into a splendid 
blue-and-gold cup of genuine old 
Meissen. And it was in these 
hours passed in paradise that the 
poor fellow was hopelessly smitten, 
and that the charming widow grew 
more and more deeply and warmly 
‘ grateful’ to him. 

When Herman discovered that 
his heart was irretrievably gone, he 
heroically resolved, though, indeed, 
perhaps somewhat over-late in the 
day, to break the spell and tear 
himself away, to seek if possible 
whether the balm of change of 
scene and absolute withdrawal 
from the fatal net which the attrac- 
tions of the idol of his ‘ presump- 
tuous’ worship had unconsciously 
woven around him might not cure 
him of his ‘madness.’ For in his 
humble self-depreciation it seemed 
to him nothing short of the mad- 
dest presumption to dare to raise 
his eyes to such beauty and perfec- 
tion. 

So he took the first opportunity 
to tell Mistress Ehrlich, ina slightly 
tremulous voice, with a fluttering 
heart and downcast eyes, that, her 
business being now in a flourishing 
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condition, he thought there was no 
need of his further stay, and that 
he would like to leave Magdeburg 
as soon as it might be convenient 
to her, as he intended to establish 
himself as master in some other 
place. 

Theeffect ofthe sudden announce- 
ment upon the widow was over- 
powering. She turned deadly pale, 
and barely kept herselffrom fainting. 

‘Go away!’ she cried, with an 
involuntary sob in her voice ; ‘ go 
away! Leave me—the business 
which you alone have made what 
it is! No, no; you cannot mean 
it, Mr. Weber. You cannot be so 
cruel. You know I could not do 
without you. You say you wish to 
establish yourself as master. Why 
not do it here, then? [I'll gladly 
cede the place to you on your own 
terms. Only do not go away, dear 
Mr. Weber !’ 

And in the earnestness of her 
feeling she seized his hand and 
looked beseechingly into his face. 
Herman was bewildered and dis- 
tressed. The appealing look, the 
pressure of the hands, sent a thrill 
through him. A hope—an insane 
hope he thought it still, but, oh, so 
sweet !—sprang suddenly up in his 
heart ; but he dared not yet admit 
to his mind the plain palpable fact 
that the lady was as much in love 
with him as he with her. ‘ Mrs. 
Ehrlich,’ he said at last, in trembling 
accents, ‘ dear Mrs. Ehrlich, do not 
make it harder for me to go away 
than I find it even as it is. You 
see, I dare not stay—I must go—I 
must fly temptation lest I should 
presumptuously forget. You see, 
dear Mrs. Ehrlich, I never thought 
I could be so foolish—yet, unhap- 
pily, I have been ; and so—and so, 
dear Mrs. Ehrlich, you understand 
that nothing is left me but taking 
flight. Have pity upon me, then ; 
do not make it so hard for me to 
go—do not !’ 

The widow was a sensible woman. 
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Out of this slightly incoherent ap- 
peal she clearly read the true state 
of matters with her manager ; and 
singularly free from all affectation 
and false seeming, she resolved at 
once upon her course of action. 

‘But suppose, dear Mr. Weber,’ 
she said, with bashful hesitation, 
warmly pressing his hand,—‘ sup- 
pose I were to entreat you to stay 
for my sake, would you still insist 
upon going away—upon leaving 
me—in sorrow and distress ? 
Would you, dear—Herman?’ she 
added, in a barely audible whisper, 
a deep blush mantling her cheeks, 
and she looked lovingly and be- 
seechingly into his face. 


A few months after, the widow 
Ehrlich became Mrs. Herman 
Weber, and the old gable house in 
the Schuhbriicke gaily and proudly 
displayed a brand-new sign-board, 
with ‘ Herman Weber, master shoe- 
and boot-maker, tanner, and 
leather-seller,’ written thereon in 
resplendent letters of gold. The 
worthy master had been received a 
member of the ancient, honour- 
able, and worshipful guild of cord- 
wainers. 

A year after, a son was born to 
the happy couple, who was christ- 
ened Lawrence, in honour of his 
late grandfather. ‘Ifthe boy has 
the right stuff in him,’ exclaimed 
the delighted parent proudly, ‘ he 
shall study ; he shall show his in- 
solent heartless uncle that the de- 
spised cobbler’s son may attain as 
high as any Maltzahn of the lot! 
The human mind is curiously con- 
stituted, you see. 

Master Weber lived in perfect 
happiness with his excellent spouse, 
both discovering every day some 
new sterling quality in one another. 
The man grew and prospered and 
flourished exceedingly. His dead 
father’s blessing was patently upon 
him in all his doings. 

Some five years after his mar- 
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riage he accidentally learnt that 
his sister Aurelia was dead, and 
that his mother was reduced to 
dire penury, having only her small 
widow's pittance to keep her, and 
a dilapidated cot not much better 
than a hovel to live in. It was 
Master Kaspar Weber who brought 
him this sad information. He had 
chanced to pass through the village 
in which the late Rev. Dr. Law- 
rence Weber had whilom been 
pastor, and he had learnt all about 
his widow, and how there was but 
scant sympathy felt for her among 
the parishioners, whom she had in 
the days of her grandeur offended 
by her haughty manner and her 
cold egotism. 

Well, Herman had vowed never 
to forgive his brother, and this vow 
he was sternly resolved to keep. 
But this woman whom he now 
knew to be miserable was his mo- 
ther, albeit she had been a cruel 
parent to him. 

So the next morning he started 
on a pious visit to his father's grave, 
as he told his loving wife. And it 
was indeed to the churchyard 
that he first directed his steps when 
he arrived at his native village, 
at a late hour on a fine June after- 
noon. The place was nearly de- 
serted when he entered the well- 
remembered portal, the ground 
being indeed tenanted only by a 
solitary mourner, a decrepit old 
woman, dressed in faded finery, 
seated upon a grave planted pro- 
fusely with flowers. Her head was 
bowed down, and bitter tears were 
falling from her aged eyes. She 
was apparently so lost in her deep 
grief that she noticed not the new 
comer. Herman glanced at the 
simple stone placed at the head of 
the grave. ‘Sacred to the Memory 
of Lawrence Weber—’ He read 
no farther, but threw himself upon 
his knees by the side of the little 
hillock which covered the mortal 
remains of his good father, and 
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burst into a passion of sobs and 
tears, oblivious for the moment of 
the presence of the other mourner, 
who, disturbed from her mournful 
reverie, looked up, to glance half 
resentfully as it were, at the in- 
truder. The eyes of the two met. 
Herman stretched out his arms, 
crying, ‘ Mother, mother! By the 
. dear ashes of my father I adjure you 
to let the past lie buried in his 
grave! The old woman looked 
up half dazed. ‘The cobbler,’ she 
muttered to herself; ‘ has he come 
to visit my grievous sin upon me 
with mockery and reviling? No, 
no ; “hat cannot be. Is he not the 
son of my Lawrence, my lost Law- 
rence ?? she kept on muttering to 
herself. ‘ But, then, was not Atha- 
nasius his son also, and Aurelia 
his daughter? Ha, ha! JZy son 
and my daughter, indeed, not Ais 
—no, not his!’ Then rising, and 


turning suddenly full upon her son, 


she cried to him, in mournful ac- 
cents, ‘My son Herman, what 
wouldst thou with me? What 
askest thou of me? Speak ! ‘What 
I would with thee, mamma, 
mamma'—reverting unconsciously 
to the familiar address of his child- 
hood—* I would cherish and com- 
fort thee! What I ask of thee, 
mamma? I ask my mother of 
thee. I yearn for my mother’s 
love.’ And unable to control his 
feelings, he passionately drew his 
mother to his heart, and wept con- 
vulsively on her neck. 


Yes, it was but too true. The 
two children whom the partial mo- 
ther had so blindly adored had 
turned upon her, in her direst be- 
reavement and bitterest distress, 
with monstrous ingratitude. The 
daughter had ‘sincerely regretted’ 
that her husband's position was 
not yet sufficiently lucrative to per- 
mit her to invite her ‘dear mamma’ 
to her own home after the pastor’s 
death, or even to afford the be- 
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reaved widow such pecuniary aid 
as she would be only too happy to 
give were it but in her power, 
&ec. All lying answers and lying 
protestations. Privy Government 
Councillor Maltzahn might _per- 
chance from very shame have done 
something for the poor old woman, 
whose greatest crime, after all, it 
had surely been to bring such as 
him and his sister into the world; 
but the wife of Privy Councillor 
Maltzahn would not hear of it. 
Her husband had quite enough to 
do, surely, she declared, to pay his 
own way—which, by the bye, he 
had, ever since his father’s death, 
been doing mainly out of his cre- 
ditors’ means and resources—with- 
out taking upon himself other bur- 
dens. Mrs. Pastor Weber surely 
had her widow’s pension, and a 
nice house to live in, rent-free. 
What more could she want? So 
Athanasius also ‘sincerely regret- 
ted’ that his circumstances would 
not permit him to assist, &c. 
The common cant of people who 
are determined not to help you, yet 
would wish to seek to wrap up 
their refusal in some spurious pre- 
tence of an excuse, is so stereo- 
typed that there is no need of re- 
peating it in this place. 


The school of suffering is a hard 
school to learn at, and a painful 
ordeal to pass through. But there 
is nothing like its lessons to sweep 
the cobwebs from man’s outer and 
inner vision, and teach him to dis- 
tinguish between the realities of 
things and their mere counterfeit 
semblances. In the school of suf- 
fering the widow Weber learnt to 
know the hollowness of her idols, 
and to appreciate at last, at fts just 
value, the transcendent goodness 
and the sublime affection of the 
man now resting in his grave, to 
whose coffin she had so crueily con- 
tributed the greater number of nails. 
So % had come to pass that the 
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orphan now had found the widowed 
mother weeping and wailing on the 
father’s tomb. 


With his innate delicacy of feel- 
ing, Herman would have provided 
generously for all his mother’s de- 
sires in any place she might have 
chosen to select for her residence. 
That she would ever consent to 
come to live with him in his own 
house, he dared not hope. Yet, 
strange to say, this was the very 
demand she ventured timidly to 
put to him. He was overjoyed, 
and his good wife had the best 
rooms in the old dwelling tastefully 
appointed and decorated, and ele- 
gantly furnished in the most mo- 
dern fashion, and made in every 
way fit for a princess to occupy 
them. 

Mrs. Herman Weber received 
her mother-in-law with open arms, 
and winning heartiness. ‘God 
bless your entrance into this 
house,’ she cried, in her simple 
way, ‘mother of the best of 
men ! 

For nigh upon two years the 
pastor’s widow led a happy and 
tranquil life under the ‘cobbler’s’ 
roof. Every wish of hers was anti- 
cipated by her good son and his 
excellent wife. The boy Lawrence 
was a special! favourite with her; 
she would hardly ever let him go 
out of her sight. When her end 
was approaching, her mind would 
occasionally wander back to that 
dark period of her life when she 
had reviled her husband and curs- 
ed her son for their heroic resolve. 
*A cobbler,’ she would mutter to 
herself, ‘and a privy councillor!’ 
Then she would burst into a loud 
laugh, exclaiming, with bitter ironi- 
cal intonation, ‘A cobbler! Ha, ha, 
ha! A cobbler ! 

She died, surrounded by those 
whom she might truly call her 
dear ones. With the last flicker- 
ing of the lamp of life, she looked 
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up into her son’s sorrowing face 
with a happy smile. 

‘Kiss me, Herman,” she whis- 
pered faintly. ‘Was not Christo- 


pher a cobbler? Yet bore he the 
Lord on his shoulders.’ 

With this strange conceit on her 
lips she yielded up her breath. 


Happy the peoples that have no 
history! Happy those whose lives 
pass On in tranquil flow, unbroken 
by disturbing incidents worth re- 
cording! Herman Weber and his 
wife were thus blessed after the 
death of Herman’s mother. The 
boy grew up apace the very image 
of his late grandfather—bodily, 
morally, and intellectually. Learn- 
ing was mere play to him. He 
was ripe for the university at an 
earlier age than is usually the case 
with German youths ; and political 
economy was the branch selected 
for him by his father, whose am- 
bitious dream it was to see him, if 
possible, even outstrip his uncle in 
his official career. In due time he 
passed his examination in the most 
brilliant fashion ; and being pushed 
by his father’s powerful interest 
(for, you see, even a ‘cobbler’ may 
gain powerful interest and con- 
siderable influence if he can but 
manage to be commercially suc- 
cessful, and become the proprietor 
of a flourishing leather-factory and 
several tanyards, as Master Her- 
man Weber had succeeded in ac- 
complishing), a few years sufficed 
to place him on the second rung 
of the ladder of promotion in the 
state service. He was named 
government assessor in Berlin. 


There was one ugly dark spot in 
HermanWeber’s otherwise so bright 
and pure moral organisation,-—un- 
relenting hatred and enmity of his 
elder brother. 

For many years past he had not 
heard of Athanasius ; he had indeed 
never made the least inquiry about 
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him. To him the councillor was 
as one dead. The merest mention 
of his name was tabooed in his 
house ; and even his wife, so dear 
to him and so revered by him, in 
whose kindly soul hatred and 


malice could find no place, felt in- 
stinctively that it would be unwise 
to touch the sore spot. 


One day a gentleman called 
upon Master Herman Weber, a 
Dr. Heinrichs, one of the judges 
of the Magdeburg Provincial and 
City Court. 

Dr. Heinrichs was instructed 
from Berlin to notify to Mr. Weber 
the death of Actual Privy Govern- 
ment Councillor Weber, called 
Maltzahn. 

The judge had just proceeded as 
faras the name of the deceased when 
Master Weber broke in vehement- 
ly—‘ That is quite sufficient for 
me to know, Dr. Heinrichs. I am 
obliged to the Berlin authorities, 
and to you personally, for the 
trouble you have kindly taken in 
the matter, but I want to hear no 
more. The late Councillor Malt- 
zahn’s affairs never could and never 
can be of the least interest to me. 
I cannot even see, by the bye, by 
what right my father’s honest name 
is dragged in, which was so con- 
temptuously dropped by the late 
Councillor Maltzahn.’ (Master 
Herman seemed positively to revel 
in repeating the unlucky name with 
emphatic intonation.) Here Mis- 
tress Weber came into the room 
with wine and cake; for lospi- 
tality is still held a virtue by old- 
fashioned people in Germany as 
elsewhere. The good lady saw at 
once that the dear old man’s tem- 
per was more than slightly ruffled, 
and with kindly tact proceeded in- 
continently to pour oil on the 
troubled waves. 

‘What vexes my old man?’ sheask- 
ed soothingly, patting the master’s 
cheek in her unconventional way. 


‘Nothing vexes me, my dear, 
nothing,’ her husband replied, with 
the groundswell of passion in his 
voice, and nervously pushing his 
black-velvet cap from the right ear 
over to the left, and back again. 
‘Nothing whatever. Only here is 
Dr. Heinrichs, who kindly takes 
the trouble to inform me that 
Councillor Maltzahn is dead ; and 
—and I want to hear no more 
about it: and that is the long and 
short of it.’ 

‘But, my dearest Herman,’ re- 
monstrated the old lady, in her 
straightforward way, ‘do you not 
see that Dr. Heinrichs is simply 
performing a kindly duty, and that 
it is not for you to say you do not 
wish to hear any more about it? 
And so,’ she continued gently,— 
‘and so your poor brother is dead?’ 
Here Master Weber jumped up 
from his chair with an angry stamp 
of his right foot on the ground ; but 
to no purpose; for the old lady 
was not to be stopped in speaking 
out boldly what she felt to be 
right—‘ Yes, your brother, my dear 
old man,’ she went on, looking ap- 
pealingly into his face ; ‘surely you 
will not bear enmity beyond the 
grave ?’ 

‘Well, it matters not,’ cried 
Master Weber rather impatiently, 
with the ring of strong discontent 
in his voice. ‘Only I wish not to 
be troubled with anything about 
him or his. However, I suppose 
I must listen to your official notifi- 
cation to the end, Dr. Heinrichs. 
So if you will kindly proceed—’ 

The judge, who was of course 
altogether at a loss to understand 
the strange scene enacting before 
him, except in so far as it seemed 
to indicate the existence of a bitter 
feeling between the two brothers— 
the living and the dead—thus in- 
vited, proceeded to inform Mr. 
Herman Weber that the Privy 
Councillor had left a widow and 
two orphan children, a girl of eight- 
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een and a boy of fourteen; and 
that he had died insolvent and 
heavily in debt. 

Here Master Weber jumped up 
once more, to pace the room with 
long hasty strides. ‘Died a beg- 
gar ! a beggar and a bankrupt!’ he 
shouted exultingly. ‘Ha, ha! Ha, 
ha! There is justice in heaven 
after all. A beggar, a bankrupt 
beggar ! leaving his proud wife and 
“high-born” children beggars be- 
hind him! I thank Thee, Lord, 
that Thou hast permitted me to 
live to see this day!’ And the old 
man danced about with unholy ex- 
ultation. You see, the black spot 
showed very black just then, and 
the leaven of badness, which un- 
happily is in all the children of 
man, worked desperately and dan- 
gerously in him. 

‘Herman, Herman, blaspheme 
not the Lord! admonished the 
good wife, deeply grieved at this 
intemperate outburst. 

‘Mr. Weber,’ remonstrated the 
judge, with stern indignation, ‘I 
am shocked at this most unbe- 
coming display of uncharitableness 
and unchristian feeling! The un- 
happy widow—’ 

‘The unhappy widow! Ha, ha? 
laughed Master Weber, with a bois- 
terous burst of sarcastic mirth; ‘ the 
woman who left my poor mother 
to starve! Nay, pray say no more, 
Dr. Heinrichs ; [know quite enough 
now to content me. but,’ he con- 
tinued, after a brief pause, ‘ I have 
to crave your pardon, Dr. Hein- 
richs, for my gross rudeness to you, 
which I beg you to believe was quite 
involuntary on my part. I thank 
you from my heart for the trouble 
you have kindly taken in this sad 
affair, and I feel that you have a 
right to some explanation, as my 
behaviour on this occasion must 
appear heinous to you.’ 

The judge rose, with a depreca- 
tory gesture, and prepared to take 
his leave ; but the good old lady 
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entreated him so beseechingly to 
stay and hear what her husband 
had to say, that he could not re- 
fuse compliance. So Herman 
Weber proceeded to give Dr. Hein- 
richs a brief outline sketch of his 
life in relation to his dead brother. 

Whatever the impression made 
upon the judge’s mind by this nar- 
rative, he knew the human heart 
too well to attempt any further in- 
terference for the present. So he 
put up his papers and took his 
leave. 


Now Master Herman Weber was, 
after all, but very imperfectly in- 
formed about his late brother's life 
and affairs. Athanasius had paid 
the bitter penalty of the most griev- 
ous mistake which a man can make 
in his life, yet which most men will 
blindly persist in rushing into—a 
hasty marriage. His union with 
Adelheid von Wehlau, based simply 
on effervescent passion, and resting 
mainly on worldly considerations, 
could not well be a happy one; 
the less so as there were no chil- 
dren to act as a new tie between 
husband aad wife when the old 
marital tie was beginning to grow 
loose in the hard wear and tear of 
an intensely worldly life. Adelheid 
was a queen of fashion in the 
Prussian capital, where she kept 
her court at a lavish expenditure 
altogether beyond her husband’s 
means and resources, present and 
prospective. Social life in the 
great world is apt to wear out even 
strong constitutions long before 
their time. Adelheid was not strong. 
So she succumbed after compara- 
tively few, but arduous, campaigns 
of routs and balls. Her death had 
indeed taken place some twenty 
years before Dr. Heinrichs had 
occasion to call upon Herman 
Weber. 

Athanasius, soon after his wife’s 
death, accidentally net a good, 
sensible, handsome, and accom- 
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plished girl, a governess in a high 
family. She was the daughter of a 
poor clergyman, whose own father 
had been a master carpenter and 
joiner. The councillor fell in love 
with her, and made her his wife. 
He had no reason to repent of this 
second marriage. His wife, who 
loved him affectionately, strove to 
make him happy; and she would 
have been even more successful in 
her loving endeavours than she 
actually was, had it not been for 
the fearful millstone of heavy debts 
hanging round the unhappy coun- 
cillor’s neck—a sinister legacy left 
him by his first wife’s insensate 
extravagance. When he succumbed 
at last to the unequal struggle, he 
could leave no provision whatever 
behind for his widow and children, 
He had heard of his despised 
brother’s success and prosperity, 
and on his deathbed he had 
remembered that brother’s kind 
affectionate disposition. He had 
long since learned that it was 
brotherly love alone which had 
brought Herman to Berlin on that 
most disastrous occasion when he 
had spurned him from his door. 
So he enjoined it upon his sorrow- 
ing wife that she should, after his 
decease, move the Pupillary Court 
to notify the event to Herman 
Weber, hoping that his good heart 
would prompt him to come to the 
assistance of his bereaved ones. 
Hence Dr. Heinrich’s call upon 
Master Weber. 


Now it so fell out that Assessor 
Lawrence Weber, seeing the an- 
nouncement of his uncle’s death, 
and acting on the kindly impulse of 
his own heart, went to visit the un- 
happy widow and orphans, to carry 
consolation to them in their grie- 
vous calamity. Lawrence was of 


course quite aware of his father’s 
black spot, which he felt would 
require delicate handling and gentle 
touches to rub out of the old man’s 
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But he knew also the wi- 


heart. 
dow’s utter desolation and destitu- 


tion. So he generously resolved 
to spare no effort to bring about a 
reconciliation, and he secretly wrote 
to his good mother to pave the 
way. 

This generous resolve he had 
conceived ere he paid his first visit 
to the bereaved family. But the 
sight of his cousin Laura, a sweet 
charming girl of eighteen summers, 
gave it unconquerable strength. 

The first effort to move Master 
Weber was no great success, as we 
have seen; but Lawrence knew that 
the most conciliatory influence of 
his good mother was incessantly at 
work, sapping the old man’s unfor- 
giving disposition and hard hatred. 

He counselled his aunt to apply 
once more to the Pupillary Court, 
to invite Mr. Herman Weber, as 
next of kin, to take upon himself 
the honourable, but responsible, 
duty of guardian to his brother's 
orphan children. 

So Dr. Heinrichs had another 
visit to pay to Master Weber, to 
whom he explained, in presence of 
Mistress Weber—who knew much 
more aboutthe matter than her liege 
lord, but kept her son’s secret well 
—that the worthy man was labour- 
ing under a grievous mistake in 
confounding the actual widow of 
the councillor with his late first 
wife, and believing the orphans to 
be the children of Adelheid von 
Wehlau,—which rather staggered, 
and to some slight extent softened, 
the good master, who, however, 
still resisted for a time all appeals 
to him to consent to ‘ mix himself 
up in any way,’ as he said, ‘with 
his brother’s affairs.’ Still the ad- 
monitions of the judge, and the 
urgent entreaties of his wife, suc- 
ceeded at last in shaking his reso- 
lution, and he consented, however 
hesitatingly, to become the guardian 
of his brother’s children. 

Meanwhile the widow with her 
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son and daughter had, upon Law- 
rence’s advice, come to Magde- 
burg. Master Weber was duly 
apprised of this, and Dr. Heinrichs 
kindly offered to introduce the 
new guardian to his wards and 
their mother. The fact that the 
latter was a. poor parson’s daugh- 
ter, and a handicraftsman’s grand- 
daughter, went a long way with 
Master Weber. The unaffected 
simplicity of the widow, and the 
natural and thoroughly non-con- 
ventional manner in which she ex- 
pressed her warm gratitude to 
him, served to rub out an ugly cor- 
ner off the black spot. Another 
corner had to give way to the in- 
nocent winning wiles of Laura, 
who embraced and kissed her 
uncle like the merest country girl, 
and who luckily had something in 
her face which somehow reminded 
him of his dear old woman at 
home in the days of his distant 
bashful adoration of the widow 
Ehrlich. And the boy happened 
to be an ungainly plain-featured 
lad, just such as he himself had 
been, and with the same apparent 
intellectual backwardness in him 
which had given such acute heart- 
ache to the good old pastor in his 
time. And, to crown all, the late 
councillor, acting upon a strange 
impulse, had had the boy chris- 
tened Herman. 

When the widow, in her artless 
way, spoke of the lad’s dulness, 
and expressed her conviction that 
it would be the wisest course to 
teach her son a trade, venturing 
to hint timidly how glad she should 
feel if Mr. Weber would gene- 
rously consent to have him bound 
apprentice to his own handicraft, 
the old man could not stand it any 
longer. He took his leave preci- 
pitately though with warm hearti- 
ness, and rushed home inconti- 
nently to seek the solitude of his 
own chamber, which he paced in 
most unwonted agitation. 


‘A cobbler!’ he shouted exult- 
ingly. ‘A cobbler! The son of 
my proud brother bound appren- 
tice to me!’ 

But let it be recorded, in simple 
justice to the sound kernel of the 
man, this unbecoming exultation 
soon subsided, and nobler and 
more generous thoughts succeeded 
in his mind. 

‘No, no,’ he said to himself; 
‘that would indeed be an unwor- 
thy act. I remember how hard I 
found it. No, no; there will be 
other ways to provide for the lad’s 
future.’ 


At this juncture Lawrence We- 
ber was promoted to a judgeship 
at Salzwedel. Being granted a 
month’s leave, he came to Mag- 
deburg on a visit to his family. 
He had now an independent posi- 
tion, which enabled him to think 
of marriage. He loved his cousin 
Laura, and his cousin Laura loved 
him, so the matter was soon settled 
in that quarter. But there re- 
mained a rock in the path. His 
father’s consent to this union might 
not easily be obtained, he knew; 
although the old man, in his joy 
over his son’s promotion, had 
rashly exclaimed, 

‘Ask me anything, my dearest 
Lawrence, that I have to bestow, 
and it shall be yours.’ 

Well, the manly way in which 
Lawrence told his father that his 
heart was given to his cousin, and 
that he now claimed the fulfil- 
ment of the promise to bestow 
upon him anything in his gift, 
made a deep impression upon the 
old man. The winning persua- 
sions of the good old mother helped 
to break down the crust of hatred 
that had been permitted to grow 
round the noble heart; the mute 
entreaties of his brother's widow, 
which seemed to plead for the 
dead, and Laura’s soft appealing 
eyes and sweet kisses and the very 
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sight of the boy Herman, looking 
so much what he himself had been 
at his age, did the rest. 

The whole family happened to 
be assembled on the occasion in 
the venerable drawing-room of the 
old gable house in the Schuh- 
briicke. Suddenly the old man 
started up from the midst of the 
entreating circle around him. He 
turned to the window, hastily 
opened his vest and the front of 
his shirt, drew forth the black bag 
that had so long reposed on his 
heart, and took from it his bro- 


Help. 








ther’s heartless note with the thaler 
wrapped up in it. He tore the 
paper into shreds, which he threw 
out of the open window; then he 
flung the coin to a beggar passing 
by, and exclaimed, with happy ex- 
ultation, 

‘Thank God ¢hat is gone, and 
with it go along all hatred and 
enmity! Lawrence, my dearest 
son, you have my full consent to 
marry your sweet cousin, whom I 
indeed love as thy own daughter. 
Bless you, my children !’ 





HELP. 


CouLD you come back to help me, what would you say to-night— 
To me, so afraid in the darkness ; to me, so dazed in the light? 


See, love, I am left with our children, and they, they grow, they grow, 
New powers pulse in the waxing limbs, new hopes in the young hearts 


glow ; 


They dream, aspire, test fresh-found strength, they awaken to life’s best 


gifts ; 


chance, 


What would you say, love, could you hold my hand as the curtain lifts ? 


Friends gather around me; kind cold lips talk expedience and time and 


And I catch the courtesy in the tone, the wandering in the glance. 
They all have something dearer, as is natural, just, and true ; 

They are only ‘ first,’ these April flowers, just first to me and to you. 
Is heaven so very far away ? is the veil so strong and thick ? 


the skies ; 


Must I kneel and cry in the silence drear, till love and life grow sick? 


Well, you would help it an you could, my darling, tender and wise ; 
I can only guess from my knowledge of you what you say up there in 


I can only do the best I can, and you by God’s throne must know 
How love and memory shape for me each faltering step I go. 
Dear, they are yours too, our little ones ; can you whisper their angels a 


word, 


As perchance the loved did long ago, ere Bethesda’s pool was stirred? 
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A BACHELOR FROM CONVICTION.* 


‘ Abstinence sows sand all over 
The ruddy limbs and flaming hair ; 


But desire gratified 


Plants fruits of life and beauty there.’ 
WILLIAM BLAKE, Couplets and Fragments, 
‘Tl y a une prudence supérieure 4 celle qu'on qualifie ordinairement de ce nom, elle 
consiste 4 suivre hardiment son caractére, en acceptant avec courage les désavantages, et 


les inconvénients qu il faut produire.’ 


ANTIQUITY, so rich in originals— 
we use the word here in its French 
and somewhat esoteric meaning— 
has probably no stranger characters 
to show than its philosophers. 
The collection bequeathed to us 
by Diogenes Laértius is a real 
gallery of eccentrics. What, if not 
an eccentric, is that namesake of 
the antique author, that other Dio- 
genes, who cynically rolls his domi- 
cile about the streets and market- 
place of Athens, flinging right and 
left his caustic apothegms to the 
passers-by? What, if not an 
eccentric, is Pyrrho, who, reducing 
scepticism to practice, cannot stir 
save escorted by a crowd of friends, 
obliged to watch over his safety ? 
What is Socrates himself, the proto- 
type of all #aneurs, with his irre- 
sistible mania for embracing people 
and whispering oracular counsel 
into their ears? What are they 
but eccentrics, humorists, if you 
choose to use a milder term, to 
whom the common rules of life 
cannot be applied? To meet with 
anything like them, or their strange 
modes of living and utterance in 
after times, we must either ransack 
the works of the Bollandists where 
they treat of the lives of the medi- 


* From A, D. Vandam's Amours of 
Great Men, 


CHAMFORT, 


* Anders 
.... als sonst in Menschenkdpfen 
Malt sich in diesem Kopf die Welt.’ 


SCHILLER, 


eval saints, or else go to the more 
modern book of Mr. Timbs on 
Eccentrics and Eccentricities. Ufwe 
come in contact with them in our 
daily existence, we have a faint 
suspicion—no matter how con- 
sistent their strange acts may be 
with certain philosophical theories 
they enunciate—that their place is 
in Bedlam, not among ourselves. 
Even Mr. Timbs writes of them as 
it were under protest ; he would by 
much prefer to call them madmen 
than give them the appellation he 
has. 

Because, fortunately for us, 
whatever doctrines a man—philo- 
sopher or not—may profess, he is 
content to live outwardly at least 
as other people; to refrain from 
singularities, to be in act and de- 
meanour a man of the world. 
Especially is this the case, and has 
been for some centuries, in Eng- 
land. With the exception of the 
members of one sect—and even 
they are gradually abandoning their 
antiquated costume—all English- 
men dress and walk alike. How- 
ever God-fearing, they no longer 
stalk about as the typical Puritan, 
with their eyes ih constant danger 
of darting upward from their 
sockets, or else tumbling into their 
uplifted nostrils. Yellow elongated 
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features are no longer ascribed to 
a pious tendency, but to an attack 
of bile or jaundice. Very closely 
cropped hair in a man bred, until 
the latest fashion set in, an un- 
charitable suspicion in the beholder 
that the individual had come out 
of gaol, not that he was sober, 
honest, and religious. We have no 
longer any means of distinguishing 
by the cut of a man’s clothes whe- 
ther he is a positivist or a meta- 
physician. This uniformity of ap- 
pearance and outward behaviour 
has, however, its drawbacks. Ac- 
customed as we are to see our fel- 
low-creatures turn out like so many 
coins all stamped by one mint, to 
see them behave like so many auto- 
mata pulled by one and the same 
string, we are apt to judge too 
hastily when the exception presents 
itself ; because, as a rule, we have 
neither inclination nor time to in- 
quire more closely. Even Swift's 
contemporaries, men of learning as 
they were, were not free from this 
reproach; they for some time stig- 
matised him as the mad parson, 
and posterity has, with regard to 
the most interesting episode in his 
private life, not as yet made up its 
mind whetherto indorse this epithet, 
or whether to sift deeper into the 
cause, despite the fact that the great 
Irishman’s other acts proved con- 
clusively that ifdemented there was 
considerable method in his mad- 
ness. 

The most interesting episode 
in Swift's private life is, we think, 
his love affairs, anent which all 
his biographers have given their 
opinions, without, as far as we are 
aware, throwing much light upon 
the mystery wherein they are in- 
volved, contenting themselves to 
refute accusations too vile and 
baseless to require refuting. 

We confess to a kindness for 
Swift. We are not blind to his 
faults, but to our thinking they are 
amply redeemed by two valuable 
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traits in his character—namely, the 
courage he had of his opinions, and 
the unswerving honesty with which 
he clung to them. In those cha- 
racteristics we may perhaps find 
the clue to the hitherto apparent 
cruelty with which Swift dealt with 
the affections of two such lovable 
women as Esther Johnson, other- 
wise Stella, and Esther Vanhom- 
righ, adias Vanessa. 

‘It seems rational to hope,’ says 
Johnson, in his Life of Savage, 
‘that minds qualified for great at- 
tainments should first endeavour 
their own benefit, and that they who 
are most able to teach others the 
way to happiness should with most 
certainty follow it themselves ; but 
this expectation, however plausi- 
ble, has been very frequently dis- 
appointed.’ The lexicographer’s 
postulate is susceptible of modifi- 
cation. A great deal depends on 
the idea such minds, qualified 
for great attainments, have formed 
of happiness for themselves. They 
may have pointed out certain roads 
leading to happiness for the gene- 
rality of mankind, the same as the 
shepherd drives his flock to the 
fold without sharing it himself, 
knowing well that ovine differs 
from human bliss. It is an old 
truism to compare ordinary man- 
kind to the sheep of Panurge, fol- 
lowing whither the bell wether 
leads, and undoubtedly looking 
upon the shepherd or the refractory 
fellow-sheep who would go a way 
of his own as mad for not sharing 
their comfortable shelter and fod- 
der. The sheep are incapable of 
surmising that their brother’s body 
may, on the Pythagorean principle, 
contain a soul that prefers to think 
for itself, and brand what is in- 
deed but individuality as madness, 
the same as mankind condemn 
everybody who differs from them. 
The world has done so with Swift. 
After groping in the dark as to the 
causes which made the Dean of 
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St. Patrick’s reject the happiness 
of married life, which made him 
scorn as it were the tenderness of 
women ready to sacrifice every- 
thing to his welfare, and not find- 
ing the clue, it has, for the sake of 
despatch, pronounced him mad, or 
else broached every theory but one 
—viz. that Swift remained a bache- 
lor on metaphysical principle; that 
circumstances may have imbued 
him with a strange and profound 
doctrine, to which he conformed 
his whole life; that he wished to 
remain single to set an example ; 
and that when he married, he did 
so contrary to his convictions. In 
how far this doctrine was tenable, 
matters little or nothing to the 
point under consideration, which 
simply aims at showing that he may 
have held such views. 
* Life,’ it has been said, 
. .. is a various mother ; now she dons 
Her plumes and brilliants, climbs the mar- 
ble stairs 
With head aloft, nor ever turns her eyes 
On lackeys who attend her; now she 
dwells 


Grim-clad up darksome alleys . . 
And screams in pauper riot.’ 


‘ 


To Jonathan Swift she came 
much in the latter guise. A post- 
humous child, born under circum- 
stances of the most pressing cala- 
mity, educated by the cold and 
careless charity of relations, denied 
the usual honours attached to 
academical study, and spending 
years of dependence uron the in- 
efficient patronage of Sir William 
Temple, ‘a frigid, selfish, and con- 
ceited pedant,’ the earlier part of 
his history may be considered as 
a continued tale of depressed 
genius and disappointed hopes.* 
Indian poets represent life as a 
dream; to Swift its first years at least 
are a horrid nightmare, which no- 
thing can dispel but the invincible 
resolution not to go to sleep at all, 


* Sir Walter Scott's Life of Swift, from 
which I have borrowed the bare facts con- 
tained in this essay. 


in other words, not to be betrayed 
into illusions with regard to the 
happiness of existence. But this 
is the resolution of the man ; as yet 
he is a youth, hoping against hope, 
though already adopting the cus- 
tom of observing his birthday as a 
term, not of joy, but of scrrow, and 
of reading, when it annually re- 
curred, the striking passage of 
Scripture in which Job laments 
and execrates the day upon which 
it was said in his father’s house, 
‘that a man-child was born.’ It is 
the chuckling preceding the de- 
moniacal laughter we shall hear by 
and by. Still he stretches out his 
hand for the sorcerer’s vial—love. 
When man enters life, with that 
excess of confidence or want of 
courage which, in youth especially, 
often takes the dual form of inex- 
perience, the most puissant of de- 
sires and instincts send him first of 
all in quest of the happiness of 
love. There are few, if any, able 
to evade this law ; we are all bound 
to confess to the redoubtable truth 
of the apparently frivolous epigram 
written by Voltaire underneath the 
statuette of Cupid: 

* Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre, 

Il l'est, le fut, ou le doit étre.’ 

Above all, when unhappy, does 
man by a natural instinct turn to 
woman for consolation. Her sym- 
pathy is more soothing than that 
of his own sex. Plato and all 
the others notwithstanding, the 
author would sooner be consoled 
in his sorrow by a woman ugly as 
Sycorax than by a man handsome 
as Adonis. The reason is obvious. 
The hearty grip of a male friend, 
his exhortation to cheer up and 
meet our trouble, presuppose an 
amount of energy which is the very 
thing we lack in our moments of 
despondency. A female caress or 
kindness, on the contrary, makes 
no demand upon our codperation, 
it lulls us into momentary forget- 
fulness of our misfortunes. It is 
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the fable of the sun and the wind 
over again. The one is a stimu- 
lant, the other a sedative. 

While at Trinity College, Swift 
made the acquaintance of Jane 
Waryng, the sister of one of his 
fellow-students. His passion, like 
all youthful attachments, seems to 
have been deep and serious. He 
pleads vehemently fora return, and 
offers to forego every worldly inter- 
est for her sake. But throughout 
the correspondence there runs, not 
a sportive mood like one in search 
of happiness, but the tragic tone of 
the weather-tossed mariner, eager 
to reach a rock whereto to cling, 
no matter how bleak and bare. 
The lady, however, was either coy 
or unwilling. The interchange of 
letters—fervent, though not with 
the fervency of a lover, on his part, 
on hers cold and measured, full of 
that good sense and prudence with 
regard to worldly affairs which, 
however useful, are apt to disgust 
a lover, because the wounds in- 
flicted on self-love are never so in- 
curable as when the oxide of gold 
or silver penetrates into them—con- 
tinue for some time, but gradually 
there appears a change in the tone 
of Swift’s epistles, plainly denoting 
a corresponding change in his 
sentiments. 

Sooner or later there comes a 
period in the life of a thinker in 
which he begins to take himself to 
task as to his position, with regard 
not only to his fellow-creatures, but 
also with regard to the rd/e he is to 
enact in that great mystery-play of 
Nature. As a rule this period of 
introspection is caused either by 
the sorrows and errors of unrequit- 
ed passion, or else by the plenitude 
of indulgence, both of which he 
then discovers are incapable of 
satisfying a higher mystic craving 
which he feels within himself. His 

etter nature becomes aware of the 
truth of Bossuet’s sublime saying, 
‘that the intercourse with God 
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alone can satisfy man ; and from 
this sentiment springs an imperious 
longing to turn his thoughts heaven- 
wards, to investigate the obscure 
problem of his destiny face to face 
with his conscience. He seeks to 
pierce the clouds behind which is 
hidden the blind Power who dis- 
tributes with so unequal a hand the 
good and the evil, and he asks of 
Fate the bold and melancholy ques- 
tion which, according to a great 
philosopher, ‘even the merest hind, 
by the authority of his intellect— 
qualified and limited as it is sup- 
posed to be—has the audacity of 
propounding to hisCreator: “Why 
have You made me, and what is 
the part I am to play here below?”’ 
The answer will be interpreted by 
the questioner according to the 
traditions by which he was influ- 
enced in his youth, in accordance 
with the bent of his genius, accord- 
ing to the surroundings amidst 
which he has lived. But unless 
this answer take entire possession 
of his soul by plunging it into the 
depths and joys of mysticism, the 
questioner will be unable to keep 
his looks fixed so hgh for any 
length of time. ‘Le soleil ni la 
mort,’ said Rochefoucauld, ‘ne 
peuventse regarderen face.’ Wemay 
add, ‘nor God.’ The inquirer will 
lower his eyes to the earth, and the 
spectacle of human vicissitudes, 
hitherto neglected, perhaps from a 
youthful disdain, will captivate his 
looks and rivet his attention. Life, 
with all its activities, interests, 
struggles, and heartburnings, will 
take possession of him. He will 
pursue the dream of his new ambi- 
tions with no less ardour than he 
pursued the dream of his loves. 
He simply changes his master, 
while he thinks to have emanci- 
pated himself. 

There is no doubt that such a 
period of reflection came to Swift 
about this time. Having left the 
university under particularly un- 
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favourable circumstances, thrown 
upon the bounty of a patron who 
excluded him as much as possible 
from his own society and that of 
his family, he was perforce, perhaps 
from inclination also, compelled to 
fall back upon his studies, which 
for eight years he unremittingly 
pursued for eight hours a day. 
We may easily imagine the answer 
that came back to him on the 
question what part he was to play 
here below: there is no difficulty 
in surmising through what prism 
it was vouchsafed to him to see 
the follies and struggles of this 
world. He had tasted none of the 
joys, but already many of the evils, 
of life ; and fancy hears him exclaim, 
a hundred years before Heine is 
born, 
‘ Das Gliick ist eine leichte Dirne 

Und weilt nicht gern am selben Ort ; 

Sie streicht das Haar dir von der Stirne 
Und Kiisst dich rasch, und flattert forth, 
Frau Ungliick hat im Gegentheile 

Dich liebefest an’s Herz gedriickt ; 

Sie sagt, sie habe keine Eile, 

Setzt sich zu dir an's Bett und strickt.’ 

What more natural to such a 
mind under such circumstances 
than the conclusion that suffering 
of every degree, from the grief that 
kills to the exui that silently saps, 
is the absolute law of this sublunary 
planet ; that the universe, through 
the voice of every sentient being, 
emits a cry of pain or a sigh of 
ennui, that it ‘were better not to 
be.’ But at this point either rea- 
son or mysticism must intervene. 
The latter says, Life is the neces- 
sary though disagreeable preface to 
eternity, and a preface which you 
cannot skip; the former, Life is 
the first volume, complete in itself, 
of a work which the Author may 
expand at his pleasure. He may 
give us the continuation, but we 
know not that he will. This first 
volume contains many startling 
problems, only soluble by faith ; if 
you have that faith by which to 
read it, the tome becomes sublime ; 
if not, it becomes absurd. Still 
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the mind goes on. I may have 
this faith, but others may not; con- 
sequently it behoves me not to put 
this book into the hands of those 
who may trust implicitly in my 
judgment, and may with myself 
find themselves unutterably disap- 
pointed. Or else it reasons thus: 
Life is a lie, a gigantic fiasco, a 
series of dramas like those of Gozzi, 
in which the plots and incidents 
vary and change in each piece, and 
are never reproduced again, though 
the spirit of those incilents is in- 
variable, the catastrophe foreseen, 
the actors ever the same. Behold, 
in spite of all corrections and im- 
provements, Pantaloon as heavy 
and avaricious as ever; Clown al- 
waysathis tricks and scoundrelism ; 
Harlequin, fair and pleasant to look 
on, but a coward at heart, who 
strikes from behind and then hides 
himself; Columbine frail, incon- 
stant, and coquette, as she was from 
the beginning. The non-critical 
spectators, the pit and gallery, are 
there with their ready applause, 
because they take no dramatic 
notes, they forget what they have 
seen before ; but I, with my more 
profound acumen, must not recom- 
mend it to my friends, though as a 
well-behaved person I am bound 
to sit out the performance, and not 
to interrupt by unseemly demon- 
stration of disapproval. 

This, if we understand Swift, is 
the conclusion he has come to ; this 
the language he held to himself. 
Life is a mistake; but I am here 
and must make the best of a bad 
bargain, only I must not be instru- 
mental in bringing other people 
here; in other words, I must not 
marry. If many follow my example 
the world will die out ; meanwhile, 
let me assist to the best of my 
abilities my fellow-sufferers. I 
know my own worth, and I know 
my own genius. 


‘Je sais ce que je vaux et crois ce qu’on 
m’en dit.’ 





































































































































































































































































I have weighed my duties towards 
the world in the balance with the 
natural gifts I am conscious of pos- 
sessing, and arrived at the conclu- 
sion that a man gifted with genius, 
by merely working, sacrifices him- 
self for all mankind; therefore he 
is free from the obligation of sacri- 
ficing himself in particular to indi- 
viduals. On this account he may 
ignore many claims which others 
are bound to fulfil. He still suf- 
fers and achieves more than all the 
rest.* 

The doctrine savours strongly of 
Buddhism. Such thoughts are bred 
by despair, they are the results of 
the teachings of Kapila. We fancy 
that we hear the dialogue which 
Sakya-Mouni holds with himselfin 
the solemn stillness of the night, 
beneath the dense foliage of the 
fig-tree of Gaja: 

‘What is the cause of old age, 
death, pain ?” 

‘The cause is birth.’ 

‘What is the cause of birth?” 

‘ Existence.’ 

‘What is the cause of existence?” 

‘The attachment of one being to 
another.’ 

‘And thecause ofthis attachment?” 

‘ Desire.’ 

‘The cause of this desire ?’+ 

We need go no further. Swift’s 
mind is made up there and then. 
Desire shall be combated by asceti- 
cism ; virtually he shall remain a 
bachelor all his life. This is the 
index to the views with which 
henceforth he frequents female so- 
ciety ; but female society knows 
nothing of these views. We have 
acted upon a lately evolved, though 
very ancient, dramatic theory; we 
have let the spectator into the 
secret upon which our comedy 
hinges ; but the actors are as yet, 
and in this instance—contrary to 


* Arthur Schopenhauer, quoted in his 
Life and Philosophy, by Helen Zimmern, 
Fk. Burnouf, /xzroductzon a I’ Histoire 
du Bouddhisme Indien, 
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the rule of theatrical art—may re- 
main, ignorant of the secret. The 
play may finish with a catastrophe 
unexplained ; the curtain may drop 
with, as in the ancient tragedies, an 
invocation to Destiny to solve the 
riddle to which the dramatis per- 
son@ have found no clue. 

The immediate effect of this re- 
solution on Swift’s part shows it- 
self in a letter to Jane Waryng. 
Though his prospects in a worldly 
sense have materially improved, 
it is, as Sir Walter Scott remarks, 
‘written in a very different tone 
from the first. Four years had 
now elapsed, an interval in which 
much may have happened to abate 
the original warmth of Swift’s pas- 
sion ; nor is it perhaps very fair, 
ignorant as we are of what occur- 
red in the interim, to pass a severe 
sentence upon his conduct.’ The 
great Scotch novelist has not the 
least suspicion of what has happen- 
ed. He does not think for a mo- 
ment of attributing Swift’s change 
of mind to aught but mortification 
at Jane Waryng’s cruelty for so 
longa period. He ascribes Swift’s 
coolness as the result of the lady’s 
obstinate refusal to link her fate 
with one whose pecuniary position 
is precarious. He is of opinion 
that this has produced an aversion 
in the lover’s mind, and inclined to 
indorse the axiom formulated by 
Rousseau, ‘ L’homme va de I’aver- 
sion 4 l'amour; mais quand il 
arrive 4 l’aversion, il ne revient 
jamais 4 l'amour.’ In proportion, 
however, to Swift's growing cool- 
ness, the lady’s affection increased ; 
‘she became pressing and categori- 
cal in ker inquiries what had alter- 
ed the style ot her admirer’s letters.’ 
Her late admirer found himself on 
the horns of a dilemma. It may 
no doubt appear easy to the male 
looker-on to refuse an offer of mar- 
riage ; but in our existing state of 
civilisation Society has put her 
veto upon such a step by erecting 
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a conventional barrier, which con- 
fines the privileges of each sex 
within its own domain, and which 
barrier, despite its merely imagi- 
nary existence, is none the less 
difficult to transgress. Society has 
said, I will give each sex a privi- 
lege, but one only. The man shall 
have that of offering, the woman of 
refusing, matrimony ; but on noac- 
count shall these conditions be re- 
versed or combined ; they must be 
kept separate. He or she that acts 
contrary to my dictates shall be 
visited with my utmost displeasure ; 
for the transgression of the one 
entails that of the other. Under 
such circumstances, what is a man 
to do when a woman says or inti- 
mates that she wishes to marry him. 
He is bound to have recourse to 
subterfuge ; it is woman who makes 
him dishonest. We cannot blame 
Swift, therefore, when from neces- 
sity he has recourse to prevarica- 
tion; when he charges Jane Waryng 
with want of affection and indiffer- 
ence, and avers that his income is 
insufficient ; when he retracts his 
former opinion as to the effects of a 
happyunion. Lastly, when allthese 
delicate hints to be freed from his 
engagement prove unavailing, heas- 
sumes a peremptory and tyrannical 
tone ; he paints his own character 
in the most odious colours; he 
assumes vices which he is far from 
possessing. It is entirely the 
woman's fault. She, in common 
with all her sisters, will or can not 
see that they would be happier, 
less apt to be deceived, if they 
could renounce their common 
maxim of preferring a man whom 
they love to a man who loves them. 
Swift did not absolutely refuse to 
wed Jane Waryng ; but his condi- 
tions were so offensive to female 
dignity that a woman who could 
have accepted them must have 
been debased indeed. His tone 
throughout his letters is tyrannical 
to a degree. He demands to know 
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‘whether she could undertake to 
manage their domestic affairs with 
an income of rather less than three 
hundred pounds a year; whether 
she would engage to follow the 
methods he should point out for 
the improvement of her mind; 
whether she could bend all her 
affections to the same direction 
which he should give his own, and 
so govern her passions, however 
justly provoked, as at all times to 
resume her good humour at his 
approach ; and finally, whether she 
could account the place where he 
resided more welcome than courts 
and cities without him? Jane 
Waryng took the only course open 
to her, consistent with womanly 
dignity and pride. She released 
Swift from his engagement. This 
is no doubt what he had speculated 
upon, and, despite the censure of 
many biographers, we think that 
his conduct, however offensive it 
may have been to the lady, was 
not without excuse. The usages of 
society debarred him from using 
the honest plea, ‘I do not wish to 
marry you. This frank avowal 
would, according to them, have 
been unbecoming a gentleman. If 
he descended to cynicism, to false- 
hood, to blacken his own character, 
society is to blame, not he. She 
has so long tolerated the devil’s 
brood, with its hypocrisy that apes 
virtue, that God in self-defence has 
been obliged to come to the rescue 
with the cynicism that apes vice. 
Thus parted Swift and Jane Waryng. 
But our hero was fated to run the 
gauntlet of the world’s false opi- 
nion in spite of himself, of being 
accused where he was innocent. 
Willingly would he have banished 
lovefor ever; but Shakespeare says 
truly, 


* Love like a shadow flies when substance 
love pursues ; 
Pursuing that that flies, and flying what 
pursues,’ 
* Qui suit amour, amour le fuit; 
Qui fuit amour, amour le suit,’ 
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remarks the French proverb more 
tersely. For even before Jane 
Waryng was dismissed from the 
scene, Swift had become acquainted 
with one of the women whose fate 
was henceforth to be inseparably 
linked with his. 

During Swift’s residence at Sir 
William Temple’s, he became ac- 
quainted with Esther Johnson, im- 
mortalised to posterity under the 
poetical name of Stella. She, with 
her sister and mother, were inmates 
of Moorpark for several years, and 
was educated there. Half-ward, 
half- dependent, considerable in- 
terest was taken in her by Sir Wil- 
liam ; and, no doubt, to please his 
patron, and perhaps also from a 
brotherly friendship for a lovely 
and amiable girl, Swift willingly 
undertook Esther’s mental training. 
This willingness ofthe youngclergy- 
man—Swift by this time had entered 
into holy orders—has been con- 
strued by nearly all his biographers 
into an attempt to win the affec- 
tions of his pupil—an attempt, if 
we are to believe them, as de- 
liberate as that of Abelard to win 
Héloise’s heart by means of fre- 
quent and secluded intercourse, in 
order to assist her in her studies. 
They hint, if they do not say, that 
Swift, then about twenty-six or 
seven, was in love with a child 
barely thirteen years old; for Esther 
could have been no more, seeing 
that she was between seventeen and 
eighteen when she joined her former 
teacher in Ireland, full five years 
after the acquaintance had com- 
menced. Some go further still, and 
insinuate that Swift’s nascent love 
for Stella—as for the future we will 
call her—was the cause of his de- 
sire to break off the engagement 
with Jane Waryng. We doubt this. 
Swift may have been another Mo- 
litre, endeavouring to train another 
Armande Béjard into a future wife ; 
but as for any evidence as to such 
intention, it does not exist. The 
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feeling that Stella’s companionship 
could brighten many a dark hour 
in his life may have insensibly 
grown upon him during the con- 
stant and habitual interchange of 
affectionate confidence between 
himself and pupil ; but that he con- 
templated matrimony, or even de- 
sired to be more than a faithful and 
tender friend then or afterwards, 
we resolutely deny. He had formed 
a theory, rightly or wrongly, that 
life was a mistake ; that the sooner 
it came to an end the better; and 
that he would not be instrumental 
in prolonging it by contributing to 
a future generation. This, however, 
did not prevent him from seizing 
the rare chances of happiness it 
might afford, and the affectionate 
communion with a bright unsophis- 
ticated girl seemed to him one of 
these chances. ‘That his conduct 
was selfish, we fully admit. His ex- 
perience should have foreseen the 
probability of a tenderer feeling 
than what he aimed at springing up 
in Stella’s heart. His experience 
failed to perceive this. We mustcha- 
ritably remember that Swift’s oppor- 
tunities of mixing with and observ- 
ing female society up till now had 
been very restricted. Even bis way 
of looking at the darker side of life 
was caused by the absence of wo- 
man’s softening influence. Hitherto 
he had mostly dealt with men, with 
college wise-acres, haughty patrons, 
and so forth; the brighter side of 
existence was entirely unknown to 
him; and few men derive their know- 
ledge of it from books, least of all 
from such books as Swift is likely 
to have perused. Philosophers of 
all shades treat life at best as a pis- 
aller; as for the poets, such a 
positivist as Swift must have taken 
their rhapsodies for the wish of a 
happier lot here on earth, not for 
the reality of such. Nevertheless 
our plea does not altogether ab- 
solve him. Before long he must 
have been aware of the real nature 
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of Stella’s feelings, and it would 
have been generous and manly to 
separate there and then. Fate, 
however, intervened. Sir William 
Temple died (1699), leaving Stella, 
to whom he bequeathed a legacy of 
a thousand pounds, as it were, 
to the guardianship of his former 
secretary. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the latter might have de- 
clined this trust; but the relations 
between him and his patron had 
changed in Sir William’s last years. 
A feeling of profound friendship 
and mutual appreciation had sprung 
up between them, which made it, 
to say the least, difficult on Swift’s 
part not to comply with Sir Wil- 
liam’s express wishes; and thus it 
happened that the tie between 
Stella and her tutor was involun- 
tarily drawn closer. 

In addition to a pecuniary legacy, 
Sir William rewarded his secretary's 
generous and disinterested friend- 
ship with what he, Sir William, 
doubtless regarded as of much 
greater consequence—the bequest 
of his literary remains. ‘These,’ 
remarks Sir Walter Scott, ‘consider- 
ing the author’s high reputation and 
numerous friends, held forth to his 
literary executor an opportunity of 
coming before the public in a man- 
ner that should excite at once in- 
terest and respect.’ 

For by this time Swift had al- 
ready resolved to make himself 
eminent as an author, probably for 
a twofold reason : first, because his 
ambition itself pointed that way ; 
secondly, because he thought it the 
shortest way to preferment in the 
Church. King William had pro- 
mised his late confidential adviser 
to bestow on his young /rofégé a 
prebend of Canterbury or West- 
minster. This promise was never 
fulfilled, notwithstanding the re- 
minder of it to his majesty accom- 
panying the edition of Temple’s 
works, which were dedicated to the 
king. Swift waited in vain, fully 
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realising the disappointment so elo- 


_quently expressed by Spenser in 


his ‘ Mother Hubberd’s Tale? 
‘ Full little knowest thou that hast not tride, 
What hell it is in suing long to bide ; 
To loose good dayes that might be better 
spent, 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 
Tospeed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 
To feed on hope, to pine with feare and 
sorrow ; 


To fret thy soule with crosses and with 
cares, 
To eate thy heart through comfortlesse 
despaires ; 
To fawne, to crowche, to waite, to ride, to 
ronne, 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undonne.’ 
This was scarcely calculated to 
soften Swift’s feelings towards the 
world. He was, like many philo- 
sophers, disinclined to counter- 
balance his experience by that of 
others. In this instance, he acted 
much like the traveller who tra- 
verses a foreign town, and who, 
careless about the interests that 
move the inhabitants, takes it upon 
himself to describe its plan and 
character ; like the painter who, in 
the country, observes not the va- 
rious interconnected phenomena, 
such as corn-land, grazing meadows, 
vineyards, but a sombre or smiling, 
a grandiose or pretty, landscape. 
After all, life is like a foreign 
language, which it is given to the 
philosopher to decipher, if he hap- 
pen to hit upon the right key, if he 
succeed in applying to it an alpha- 
betical system that forms syllables, 
words, phrases. And when these 
words have a constant, not a merely 
temporal, acceptation ; when these 
phrases present a continuous and 
satisfactory sense—then, and then 
only, he may flatter himself to have 
met with the truth. Swift never 
found this key. He had entered 
the world by a back-door, as it 
were ; seen the state apartments of 
the grand edifice by stealth ; and, 
when there was a prospect of rais- 
ing himself to a sufficiently high 
social level to live in them, been 
G 
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flung back into the servants’ hall : 
it was no wonder that he misinter- 
preted, and continued to misinter- 
pret, the sublime language of life. 
To this may be ascribed the con- 
tempt so abundantly flung at civili- 
sation and its works; this theory 
of suffering so plainly discernible 
in his writings ; this absence of all 
illusion, this too naked exposition 
of the truth. 

After many months of weary 
waiting for the king’s favour, Swift, 
sufficiently well known among the 
friends of his late patron to have 
his talents appreciated by them, ac- 
cepted the post of chaplain and 
private secretary to Lord Berkeley, 
one of the lords justices of Ire- 
land. This dual office he did not 
hold long. The intriguing of a 
certain Mr. Bushe, who had designs 
upon the latter office for himself, 
displaced him, Lord Berkeley justi- 
fying his ungenerous conduct by 
the plea that the duties attached to 
the secretaryship were incompatible 
with the character of a clergyman, 
but promising at the same time to 
make amends by providing Swift 
with the first good Church living 
that should become vacant. Much 
reason as he had to feel hurt, the 
chaplain remained in his single ca- 
pacity ; but when the rich deanery 
of Derry was at his lordship’s dis- 
posal, and he refused it to Swift 
unless the latter would pay down a 
sum of a thousand pounds, his anger 
found vent in some personal abuse, 
and two or three keen satires, which 
plainly showed that it was dan- 
gerous to trifle with him. Lord 
Berkeley thought it more politic to 
pacify him by the presentation of 
the rectory of Agher, and the vicar- 
ships of Laracor and Rathbeggan. 
In a short time the prebendary of 
Dunlavin was added, and Swift 
found himself in possession of an 
income of about 400/. a year. 

There was now no obstacle, if he 
had felt disposed, to his marrying 
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Jane Waryng, with whom he was 
still in correspondence—forwe have 
somewhat anticipated the termina- 
tion of this connection in the pre- 
ceding pages. But as we have al- 
ready stated, he showed himself 
but too anxious to escape from the 
engagement. All his biographers, 
without exception, have ascribed 
this desertion of one woman to the 
growing attachment for another. 
We would willingly assent to this 
weight of opinion, entitled to much 
respect, but for one obstacle. If 
Swift was really in love with his 
former pupil, why did not he marry 
her? Nothing prevented him. His 
subsistence was assured; the young 
lady herself was not absolutely 
penniless. Yet what do we find? 
No sooner is the new vicar in- 
stalled at Laracor than he takes 
steps to send for his ward ; but in- 
stead of making her his wife, he 
establishes her at a mile’s distance 
from his domicile, and, in order to 
give the world no cause for scandal, 
provides her with a chaperon in 
the person of Mrs. Dingley. And 
the reason of this apparently in- 
consistent behaviour? ‘The an- 
swers, in this instance, are not so 
uniform as the cause advanced for 
Swift’s rupture with Jane Waryng. 
Sir Walter Scott attributes it to 
prudential motives. We transcribe 
literally from his Life of Swift. 
After commenting upon the pre- 
cautions taken to instruct the world 
of the nature of the attachment to 
Stella, ‘by every exterior circum- 
stance which could distinguish a 
union of mere friendship from one 
of a more tender nature,’ the bio- 
grapher continues, ‘it is, however, 
highly probable that between Swift 
and Stella there was a tacit under- 
standing that their union was to be 
completed by marriage when Swift's 
income, according to the prudential 
scheme which he had unhappily 
adopted, should be adequate to the 
expense of a matrimonial establish- 
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ment.’ Then follows the comment 
upon the, to us, altogether unfound- 
ed motives with which Sir Walter 
has credited Swift. ‘And here it 
is impossible to avoid remarking 
the vanity of that over-prudence, 
which labours to provide against 
all possible contingencies. Had 
Swift, like any ordinary man in his 
situation, been contented to share 
his limited income—the italics are 
ours—with a deserving object of 
his affections, the task of his bio- 
graphers would have been short 
and cheerful; and we_ should 
neither have had to record, nor 
apologise for, those circumstances 
which form the most plausible 
charge against his memory. Inthe 
pride of talent and wisdom, he en- 
deavoured to frame a new path to 
happiness ; and the consequences 
have rendered him a warning where 
the various virtues with which he 
was endowed ought to have made 
him a pattern.’ 

Surely Sir Walter’s good sense 
and clear-headed arguing must have 
deserted him for the nonce when 
he penned those lines. Could 
Swift, who, as he himself proves, 
was economy personified, have had 
any doubt as to the prudence of 
living on an income of between 
four hundred and four hundred and 
fifty pounds? Stella was possessed 
of a thousand pounds, and interest 
was high in Ireland in those days. 
Was that sum a limited income at 
that period, and especially in Ire- 
land? We leave the reader to 
form his own judgment. 

Now let us turn to another bio- 
grapher. After also attributing 
Swift’s broken engagement with 
Jane Waryng to his love for Stella, 
he contradicts himself in his next 
sentence when accounting for her 
anomalous position at Trim. ‘Of 
the softer and romantic qualities of 
the heart, which open the avenues 
of love, Swift was entirely de- 
void ; his mind was bent on higher 
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objects and interested in busier 
and more ambitious scenes.’ Yet 
in another moment he destroys this 
theory also. ‘I have no doubt but 
that he regarded the blooming and 
beautiful Stella with the most sin- 
cere friendship, and with some- 
thing more than brotherly affection.’ 
This is the Reverend John Mitford 
who speaks ; and if the good clergy- 
man were still alive, and had not 
expressly told us of having no ex- 
perience in love himself and of 
being ignorant of the feelings and 
sensibilities of the female heart,* 
we should have applied to him to 
reconcile the two statements of an 
absence of ‘the softer and more 
romantic qualities of the heart, 
which open the avenues of love,’ 
and ‘a more than brotherly fond- 
ness and affection.’ 

Yet a third biographert—we 
must not weary the reader with any 
mgore—has accounted for Swift's 
doings in love as well as other 
affairs by the ingenious and cheap 
expedient of declaring roundly that, 
‘from the beginning to the end of 
his days, Jonathan Swift was more 
or less MAD.’ All we can say to 
this last declaration is, that if Swift 
at this period of his life was mad, 
we wish that he had bequeathed 
us half of his complaint. It would 
have made our fortune. If any- 
thing, Swift was too sane, perhaps ; 
and though this may approach to 
madness, it is certainly not the sort 
of insanity to which the TZimes 
writer alluded. 

Did it ever strike these and 
other biographers that Swift may 
have held to himself some such 
argument as this? ‘This world is 
a bad place to be in, misera con- 
ditio nostra; but it could not long 


* The Poetical Works of Fonathan Swift, 
preceded by the Life of Swf, by the Rev. 
John Mitford. The Aldine [dition of the 
British Poets (Bell & Daldy), vol. i. p. 
xxvii, 

+ Amours of Dean Swift, the Times, 
Oct. 3, 1850. 
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continue to exist without love. 
Hence love is the enemy. Make 
it a luxury or a pastime if you will, 
treat it as an artist ; the ‘‘ Genius of 
the Species” is a worker with but 
one aim, to produce. He has but 
one thought, positive and devoid 
of all poetry, the duration of man- 
kind. Man is actuated neither by 
depraved desire nor by divine at- 
traction, but works for the “ Genius 
of the Species” without knowing it; 
he is at once his courtier, his in- 
strument, and his dupe. Admire, 
if you will, the ingenious process of 
the Genius ; but do not forget that 
he thinks of nothing else but to fill 
up the voids, to repair the breaches, 
to maintain the balance between 
supply and demand, to keep largely 
populated the stable, which we call 
the world, and whither come Suffer- 
ing and Death to recruit their vic- 
tims. It is for this, it is with a 
view to the species, that, previous 
to approaching the wheels of the 
machine, this cunning and treach- 
erous Genius, who does not want 
to fail in his work, observes so 
closely, so carefully, the properties, 
the combinations, the reactions, 
the sympathies and antipathies of 
these wheels. Woman is his ac- 
complice. She, aided by Christi- 
anity, chivalry, and poetry, accom- 
plished a marvellous thing when 
between them they spiritualised 
love. Perhaps there would have 
been an end to love and the human 
race altogether ; men, weary of suf- 
fering and seeing no means of 
escape for themselves or for their 
children from the misery and 
wretchedness that crush them, and 
to which they grow more sensible 
in proportion to growing more 
civilised, were perhaps on the way 
to salvation by renouncing love. 
Woman stepped in. She made 
an appeal to men’s intellect, she 
brought into play all that was most 
spiritual in the feminine organisa- 
tion, and consecrated it to the 
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trifling and play they call love. 
Innocent dupes, gallant coxcombs 
that you are, who believe that by 
cultivating woman’s mind you can 
raise her to your level, how is it 
that you have not perceived as yet 
that these queens of your society 
have wit sometimes, genius by ac- 
cident, but intellect never, or that 
what little intelligence they have 
is to the intellect of men what the 
sunflower is to the sun, the king of 
light? Since you have admitted 
them into your deliberations, they 
have made of you a race of Chry- 
saldes, who, under woman’s yoke, 
have forgotten the few virtues they 
ever possessed. Woman has been 
the instrument of inoculating the 
modern world with the disease that 
gnaws at it like a cancer. Too 
weak in body and mind to main- 
tain by discussion the position she 
has usurped, too feeble physically 
to execute the projects engendered 
by a tyrannical mind, she must 
nevertheless have some weapon. 
The lion has his claws and teeth, 
the vulture his beak, the elephant 
his tusks and trunk, the bull his 
horns: woman has nothing of all 
this ; the cuttlefish, which, to kill 
or to elude its enemy, spurts its 
sepia and darkens the water, is the 
only being in the animal kingdom 
analogous toher. Like the cuttle- 
fish, she wraps herself in a cloud, 
and moves unrestrainedly amidst 
dissimulation. And who, subju- 
gated by her, trained—tamed, I 
should say—in her school, who 
shall boast of being sincere and 
independent? If you did, woman 
would let you boast; but she would 
smile behind her fan or handker- 
chief if a fine lady, behind her 
apron or hand if of the lower 
classes. No, I will do woman the 
justice of acknowledging her share 
in civilisation ; but I will also be 
careful to avoid the trap Nature 
has spread for me, and remain a 
bachelor. I profoundly believe in 
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at least that part of Christianity 
which teaches continence, though 
her apostles, any more than the 
apostles of the other great religions, 
had no notion what makes of this 
virtue a sovereign one. They have 
often seen nothing more in it than 
the development of an energy with- 
out aim, the merit of obeying a 
fantastical law, of supporting a 
gratuitous privation, or else they 
have crowned celibacy as some in- 
comprehensible purity. To me all 
this is of no account. I advocate 
celibacy because it leads to salva- 
tion, to prepare the end of the 
world ; to indicate the means of ac- 
complishing this end is the supreme 
utility of an ascetic existence. By 
dint of benevolence, of alms, of 
consolation, the apostle of charity 
saves from death some families 
whom by his very benevolence he 
dooms to a protracted agony; the 
ascetic does more by his abstinence, 
he saves the life of entire genera- 
tions. Vincent de Paul snatches 
children from the streets and pre- 
serves their lives: the Indian law 
that immolates the female child is 
greater than he; she kills half of 
the mischief in this world. Yes, 
the ascetic is right; he gives the 
example which has nearly saved 
the world twice or thrice. Woman 
has pitted herself against him. See 
whether she shall pit herself against 
me.’ 

Let the reader remember that 
this is not ours, but Swift’s argu- 
ment, which we have lent him for 
the nonce, because we are pro- 
foundly convinced that some such 
thoughts must have been upper- 
most in his mind. It is the off- 
spring of pessimism, bred from 
accidental suffering, or a wrong 
conception of life, such as Scho- 
penhauer, Leopardi, Hartman, and 
others have professed ; and Swift 
was a pessimist, not a misanthrope, 
as many have maintained. 

It is not very wonderful that a 
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young girl like Stella did not find 
this out, seeing that so many learned 
men have hopelessly struggled to 
find a motive for Swift's deliberate 
celibacy. There is a kind of at- 
tachment which it is difficult, above 
all for a woman, to distinguish 
from love; even such an experi- 
enced man of the world as La 
Bruyére has averred that friendship 
is impossible between man and 
woman. This, of course, applies 
when both or one are still young. 
It may well be supposed that 
Stella, whom all the biographers 
have described as possessing rare 
beauty, a natural and ready wit, 
owing little to education, great 
powers of grave and gay conversa- 
tion, and an independent, though 
very moderate, fortune, was not long 
before meeting with an admirer. 
She was then about eighteen, her 
hair of a raven black, her features 
both beautiful and expressive, and 
her form of perfect symmetry, 
though rather inclined to emdon- 
point. ‘The Reverend Dr. William 
Tisdal, a friend of Swift, made her 
an offer of marriage. The proposal 
was addressed to the young lady’s 
guardian, whom she consulted in 
all things, and to whom she, no 
doubt, referred her suitor. It was 
calculated to throw Swift into a 
great embarrassment. If he really 
loved Stella with ‘more than a 
brotherly fondness and affection,’ 
the time had come for declaring 
such a passion and for making her 
his wife ; if not, he had to resolve 
upon resigning her to Tisdal. He 
did neither. At this juncture we 
are met by the conflicting state- 
ments of his various biographers. 
According to one, Mr. Dean Swift, 
the vicar of Laracor, insisted upon 
such unreasonable terms for his 
ward’s maintenance and provision 
in case of widowhood, that Tisdal 
was unable to accede tothem. On 
the other hand, if we are to believe 
Sheridan, the refusal came finally 
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from the young lady herself, ‘ who, 
though she showed at first no re- 
pugnance to Tisdal’s proposal, per- 
haps,’ he insinuates, ‘ with a view 
to sound Swift’s sentiments, yet 
could not at length prevail upon 
herself to abandon the hope of 
being united to him. Both these 
gentlemen may be substantially 
correct, the one in his plain state- 
ment of facts, the other in his sur- 
mises as to the cause of Stella’s 
refusal; but in either case great 
blame attaches to Swift’s conduct. 
Whether he destroyed Stella’s fu- 
ture by a mean subterfuge, or by 
feeding her illusion by hopes which 
he knew were never to be realised, 
he must be held equally guilty. 
For though we have attempted to 
explain Swift’s deliberate intention 
to remain a bachelor—the reader 
will be pleased to recollect that 
we have not endeavoured to de- 
fend it—we cannot for one mo- 
ment maintain that he was justified 
in compelling others to adopt a 
similar mode of life, nor do we 
imagine that he openly tried to 
influence Stella’s mind that way, 
for unless we admit that the whole 
of Swift’s life was one continued 
piece of falsehood, de partipris, we, 
for ourselves, cannot see his mo- 
tives for dissimulation at this par- 
ticular period and in this particular 
episode, and we have a letter from 
his own hand to Dr. Tisdal in 
which he distinctly repudiates the 
accusation made against him by 
that gentleman of having wished 
to frustrate his union with Stella. 
We give the epistle, dated 20th of 
April 1704, almost in extenso : 

‘I might with good pretence 
enough talk starchly, and affect 
ignorance of what you would be 
at ; but my conjecture is, that you 
think I obstructed your inclinations 
to please my own, and that my in- 
tentions were the same with yours. 
In answer to all which, I will, upon 
my conscience and honour, tell you 
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the naked truth. First, I think I 
have said to you before, that if my 
fortunes and humour served me 
to think of that state (the matri- 
monial), I should certainly, among 
all persons on earth, make your 
choice; because I never saw that 
person whose conversation I en- 
tirely valued but hers; this was 
the utmost I ever gave way to. 
And secondly, I must assure you 
sincerely that this regard of mine 
never once entered into my head 
to be an impediment to you, but I 
judged it would perhaps be a clog 
to your rising in the world; and I 
did not conceive you were then 
rich enough to make yourself and 
her happy and easy. But that 
objection is now quite removed by 
what you have at present; over- 
tures to the mother without the 
daughter’s giving, and by the as- 
surances of Eaton’s livings. I told 
you, indeed, that your authority 
was not sufficient to make me leave 
her under her own or her friend's 
hand, which, I think, was a right 
and prudent step ; however, I told 
the mother immediately, and spoke 
with all the advantages you de- 
serve. But the object of your 
fortune being removed, I declare I 
have no other ; nor shall any con- 
sideration of my own misfortune, 
in losing so good a friend and 
companion as her, prevail on me, 
against her interest and settlement 
in the world, since it is held so 
necessary and convenient a thing 
for ladies to marry; and that time 
takes off from the lustre of virgins 
in all other eyes but mine,’ &c. 

In this letter Swift distinctly 
writes: rst, that if his fortunes and 
humour served him to think of that 
state, he would choose Stella above 
all others; 2d, that his friendship 
and a delight in the charm of her 
conversation was the only feeling 
he ever gave way to; 34d, that this 
regard of his never once entered 
his head to be an impediment to 
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Tisdal; 4th, that he did not think 
Tisdal sufficiently rich to make 
himself and Stella happy and easy. 
His fortunes and his humour are, 
if not the same thing, at least 
closely connected with each other. 
We will endeavour to show why. 
We have been too much in the 
habit to consider philosophical 
systems, in and by themselves, 
without taking sufficient count of 
the circumstances under which 
they were elaborated, of the par- 
ticular genius who has produced 
or professed them, to treat them 
as the algebraical development, 
as it were, of a certain number of 
general principles. But it is not 
like this that a certain philosophical 
idea or set of ideas or entire sys- 
tem is formed in the mind; phi- 
losophy is not an impersonal science 
from which we can separate the 
name of the inventor; it is com- 
posed of great creations, answering 
to each other, interlinked, and 
each of which is the expression and 
outcome of a genius and a soul co- 
ordinating their ideas under the 
complex influence of temperament, 
education, and experience. One 
and the same system or theory 
may contract two different aspects 
in its application, according to the 
two temperaments of the two per- 
sons that apply. It was even so 
with Swift’s pessimism, which was 
born, perhaps, from personal ex- 
perience of life’s misery, rather than 
the fruit of a deeply laid philo- 
sophical theory. He was con- 
vinced that the world was a ‘ vale 
of tears’ and suffering ; but he also 
suspected that much of this suffer- 
ing might be alleviated by wealth ; 
hence, without being in the least 
degree a miser, he may have come 
to the conclusion, that if his for- 
tunes would in so far improve as 
to be in all probability above the 
ordinary vicissitudes, his humour, 
i.e. his obstinacy in not marrying, 
might also change, if by this ac- 
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quired wealth he might guard his 
progeny from the miseries he had 
suffered. We do not say that it 
was so; for even later, when such 
a change actually took place, he 
held to his original determination ; 
but he was of sober age then, and, 
as we have already once remarked, 
old age is the hostelry of languor; 
we merely give our theory for what 
it is worth. By the light of this, 
his second defence is sufficiently 
easy of explanation. That until 
his position would have assumed 
such stability, his friendship, and 
a delight in the charm of Stella’s 
conversation, were the only feel- 
ings he ever gave way to, and that 
this feeling would never be made 
an impediment by him to Stella’s 
union with Tisdal. This was not 
denying his tenderer feelings for 
Stella, for we believe in the truth 
of his statement, that ‘he loved 
her better than his life, a thousand 
million times ;’ it was simply con- 
fessing that he would not allow 
these tenderer feelings to get the 
better of him, as long as money 
was his imaginary obstacle to their 
happiness. Under these circum- 
stances, thinking money the best 
and only safeguard against the 
probable sufferings of this world, 
he would not allow Stella to be ex- 
posed to them on an income which 
may not have been as much as, 
but certainly was not more than, 
he, Swift, himself could offer. 
Again, at the time that this letter 
was written (1704) Stella was of 
age, and could, had she felt dis- 
posed, have married Mr. Tisdal; 
nor do we imagine that Swift would 
have absolutely forbidden her to 
do so before her majority. It is 
also certain, if we read Swift’s cha- 
racter aright, that he never openly 
declared his attachment to her. 
Her knowledge of it must have 
been entirely derived from that 
essentially feminine quality, intui- 
tion; and being assured of this 
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affection, like a true woman she 
preferred unwedded misery with 
the man she loved to wedded con- 
tentment with one for whom she 
did not feel the same ardent pas- 
sion. She preferred living in hopes 
of being united to Swift one day, 
and would no doubt have been 
satisfied, if not altogether happy, 
in this position of her own choos- 
ing, had not a mightier tyrant and 
destroyer than love stepped in— 
jealousy. 

To such a mind as Swift’s the 
company of woman, however charm- 
ing, and the quiet happiness of un- 
disturbed obscurity, were not suffi- 
cient. He was not content with 
‘ the virtue that produces nothing.’ 
During his stay at Sir William 
Temple’s he had imbibed a taste 
for politics; and as absenteeism 
was not considered incompatible 
with the performance of the duties 
ofa clergyman in those times, Swift 
was not long in making his way to 
London, where he became intimate 
with the political and literary cele- 
brities of the day. His great talents 
soon procured him the friendship 
of the leaders of the Whig party, 
to which he rendered important 
services by the audacity of his 
writings and the keenness of his 
satire. During these frequent ex- 
cursions, Stella and Mrs. Dingley 
occupied the house at Laracor, 
while on the return of the vicar 
they retired to Trim. A most affec- 
tionate intercourse was maintained, 
both when at home and away, but 
of marriage the Journal to Stella, 
as far as we have perused it, does 
not contain one word. Swift's 
celebrity soon reached its zenith. 
Addison, Steele, and Arbuthnot 
became his friends; the Za/e of a 
Tub, though published anony- 
mously, obtained for its author 
universal renown, but it effectually 
prevented his rising to the highest 
dignity in the Church, the position 
of which his book aimed at con- 
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solidating. Swift’s pen was put 
into requisition for his allies, the 
Whigs, until 1709, when, having 
assisted Steele in the establishment 
of the Zatler, he returned to Lara- 
cor, and to his clerical duties. His 
influence in the political world had 
become such, however, that he 
was not allowed to remain long at 
home. While waiting for the pre- 
ferment which he reasonably ex- 
pected at the hands of those whom 
he had served so well, a change 
came over the spirit of the nation ; 
the Whigs had to retire, and were 
replaced by the Tories. Swift cast 
his lot with the new ministry, of 
which proceeding we do not give 
an opinion, first, because we are 
not sufficiently acquainted with 
politics; secondly, because the dis- 
cussion of such topics does not 
enter into the scope of this essay. 
We are content to believe though, 
from what we know of Swift’s cha- 
racter, ‘that,’ as Sir Walter Scott 
observes, ‘unless addressing those 
who confound principle with party,’ 
it would be easy to show that Swift 
remained uniformly consistent to 
the former, even if he changed the 
latter ; that while with the Whigs 
he in many instances professed 
opinions which had up till then 
been the characteristic sentiments 
of the Tories. He appears to have 
been as zealous for those whom he 
joined as he had been for those 
whom he had left. The high pro- 
motion which he expected in Eng- 
land never came. By his bitter 
and personal satires upon those 
placed nearest to the queen he 
had effectually barred against him- 
self the way to advancement in 
England. He who had generously 
helped others could not help him- 
self an inch. The sole reward he 
ever received for his services was 
his appointment to the Deanery of 
St. Patrick in the beginning of 1713. 

We need enlarge no further upon 
his political career, which left him 
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a disappointed man, adding to the 
bitterness of his already haughty 
temper, aggravated by the ingrati- 
tude of his friends, whom, in jus- 
tice be it said, he never violently 
accused. Nor was the consolation 
which he might have derived once 
from the sweet companionship of 
Stella open to him in its former un- 
alloyed state. Circumstances, not 
of Stella’s making, nor, we would 
fain believe, of Swift’s seeking, had 
of late altered their relations, not 
outwardly, but by a something that 
was felt rather than seen. 

In the society which he fre- 
quented during his various stays in 
Londen, Swift had met with Esther 
Vanhomrigh, the eldest daughter 
of a Dutch merchant who had 
been commissary of stores for King 
William during the Irish civil wars, 
and afterwards muster-master gene- 
ral and commissioner of the reve- 
nues. Her father was dead, and 
she lived with her mother, two 
brothers, and a sister. Of her per- 
sonal charms we know little, but 
she possessed that which was sure 
to attract a man like Swift. Toa 
lively and graceful manner were 
added a taste for reading and 
mental cultivation greater than fell 
usually to the lot of a young lady 
of those days. There is little doubt 
that these latter attributes brought 
Swift to Esther Vanhomrigh’s side. 
He felt interested in a young ac- 
complished girl, offered to direct 
and superintend her studies, with- 
out imagining in the least that the 
intimacy thus begun would lead to 
anything more than a sincere friend- 
ship. After all, it is very hard that 
a man may not seek the company 
of a talented woman without the 
world accusing him of an arriére- 
pensée in so doing. For what was 
probably an act of pure kindness 
on Swift’s part he has been uni- 
versally blamed. It should be re- 
membered that he was past forty, 
and that his pupil was barely 
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twenty ; also that he was particu- 
larly free from that coxcombry 
which sees in every woman a mis- 
tress for the asking. It has been 
said that there is an evident de- 
sire in the Journal to Stella to con- 
ceal from the latter the growing 
familiarity with Esther Vanhomrigh 
—whom henceforth we will call by 
the poetical name he gave her, 
Vanessa. Did the biographers 
think that Swift was so ignorant of 
the world’s ways as not to know 
that Stella wouid judge of that in- 
timacy the same as every one else? 
And can he be blamed for not 
having inflicted unnecessary pain 
upon her? From this concealment 
Sir Walter argues that ‘there 
was therefore a consciousness on 
Swift’s part that his attachment to 
his younger pupil was of a nature 
which could not be gratifying to 
her predecessor, although he pro- 
bably shut his own eyes to the 
consequences of an intimacy which 
he wished to conceal from those 
of Stella.’ With the first part of 
that sentence we cordially agree: 
there probably was ‘a conscious- 
ness on Swift’s part that Stella 
would misinterpret his attachment 
to Vanessa ;’ for jealousy is so de- 
monstrative a passion that it needs 
no personal experience to become 
acquainted with its effects; but 
that Swift ‘shut his eyes to the 
consequences of this intimacy’ we 
deny, because he did not appre- 
hend any consequences. Swift 
was either an honest man or a 
scoundrel. If the former, he would 
not have remained wilfully blind 
to the consequences of a passion 
which a girl like Vanessa was at 
no pains to conceal; if the latter, 
his subsequent conduct would not 
have been what it was ; for there is 
no doubt that Vanessa would have 
gone to any length with him, even 
if he had refused to marry her ; and 
that if he had wanted to marry 
her, no scruples such as actuated 
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him would have had much weight. 


But we will not forestall the course 
Consequently, not sus- 
pecting the hopes fostered by Va- 
nessa, he was not bound to declare 
his peculiar position with regard to 
Stella, even if we admit that this 
If he 
had revealed this position, he would 
have been in honour bound to 
marry Stella, and we may take it 
for granted that if such an idea 
ever took shape in Swift’s mind it 
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peculiar position existed. 


had been abandoned long ago. 


Under these circumstances Vanes- 
sa's regard ripened into passion- 
ate love ; conventionality was dis- 
carded by her avowal to Swift of 
the state of her affections, she fol- 
lowing a favourite maxim of her 
tutor, ‘of doing that which in itself 
seems right without respect to the 
common opinion of the world.’ 


We have it on Swift's own au- 
thority that he felt ashamed, dis- 
appointed, nay guilty and surprised, 
at the avowal. Would he have 
written thus if he had ‘ wilfully shut 
his eyes’ to Vanessa’s growing pas- 
sion P 


* Cadenus is a subject fit,* 

Grown old in politics and wit, 
Caressed by ministers of state, 

Of half mankind the dread and hate. 
Whate'er vexations love attend, 

She need no rivals apprehend. 

Her sex, with universal voice, 

Must laugh at her capricious choice. 
Cadenus many things had writ, 
Vanessa much esteemed his wit, 
And called for his poetic works ; 
Meantime the boy in secret lurks, 
And while the book was in her hand, 
The urchin from his private stand 
Took aim, and shot with all his strength 
A dart of such prodigious length, 

It pierced the feeble volume through, 
And deep transfixed her bosom too. 
Some lines, more moving than the rest, 
Stuck to the point that pierced her breast, 


* Cadenus and Vanessa ; Cadenus (Swift) 
has been selected by Cupid to thwart the 
projects of Pallas to make Vanessa insen- 
sible to love, in revenge for the deceit prac- 
tised upon the Goddess of Wisdom by Venus 
at Vanessa's birth, whom she had repre- 
sented as a boy, in order that the child 
might be endowed with the learning usualiy 
given to men, 
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And, borne directly to the heart, 

With pains unknown increased her smart. 
Vanessa, not in years a score, 

Dreams of a gown of forty-four ; 
Imaginary charms can find _ 

In eyes with reading almost blind ; 
Cadenus now no more appears 

Declined in health, advanced in years ; 
She fancies music in his tongue, 

Nor farther louks, but thinks him young. 
What mariner is not afraid 

To venture in a ship decayed ? 

What planter will attempt to yoke 

A sapling with a falling oak? 

As years increase she brighter shines, 
Cadenus with each day declines ; 

And he must fall a prey to time, 

While she continues in her prime. 
Cadenus, common forms apart, 

In every scene had kept his heart ; 
Hadsighed and languished, vowed and writ, 
For pastime, or to show his wit ;_ 

But books and time and State affairs 
Had spoilt his fashionable airs ; 

He now could praise, esteem, approve, 
But understood not what was love, 

His conduct might have made him styled 
A father, and the nymph his child, 

That innocent delight he took 

To see the virgin mind her book, 

Was but the master’s secret joy 

In school to hear the finest boy. 

Her knowledge with her fancy grew, 

She hourly pressed for something knew ; 
Ideas came into her mind 

So fast, his lessons lagged behind ; 

She reasoned, without plodding long, 
Nor ever gave her judgment wrong. 

But now a sudden change was wrought ; 
She minds no longer what he taught. 
Cadenus was amazed to find 

Such marks of a distracted mind ; 

For, though she seemed to listen more 
To all he spoke than e’er before, 

He found her thoughts would absent range, 
Yet guessed not whence could spring the 

change. 

And first he modestly conjectures 

His pupil might be tired with lectures, 
Which helped to mortity his pride, 

Yet gave him not the heart to chide ; 

But in a mild dejected strain, 

At last he ventured to complain : 
Said she should be no longer teased, 
Might have her freedom when she pleased; 
Was now convinced he acted wrong 

To hide her from the world so long, 

And in dull studies to engage 

One of her tender sex and age ; 

That every nymph with envy owned 
How she might shine in the grand monde ; 
And every shepherd was undone 

To see her cloistered like a nun, 

This was a visionary scheme ; 

He waked, and found it but a dream ; 

A project far above his skill, 

For nature must be nature still. 

If he were bolder than became 

A scholar to a courtly dame, 

She might excuse a man of letters, 

Thus tutors often treat their betters ; 
And since his talk offensive grew, 

He came to take his last adieu, 
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Vanessa, filled with just disdain, 
Would still her dignity maintain, 
Instructed from her early years 
To scorn the art of female tears. 

Had he employed his time so long 

To teach her what was right and wrong, 
Yet could such notions entertain 

That all his lectures were in vain ? 

She owned the wandering of her thoughts, 
But he must answer for her faults. 

She well remembered to her cost 

That all his lessons were not lost. 

Two maxims she could still produce, 
And sad experience taught their use : 
That virtue, pleased by being shown, 
Knows nothing which it dares not own ; 
Can make us without fear disclose 

Our inmost secrets to our foes ; 

That common forms were not designed 
Directors to a noble mind. 

‘*Now,” said the nymph, ‘to Jet you see 
My actions with your rules agree, 

That I can vulgar forms despise 

And have uo secrets to disguise, 

I knew, by what you said and writ, 

How dangerous were men of wit ; 

You cautioned me against their charms, 
But never gave me equal arms ; 

Your lessons found the weakest part— 
Aimed at the head, but reached the heart.” 

Cadenus felt within him rise 
Shame, disappointment, guilt, surprise. 
He knew not how to reconcile 
Such language with her usual style ; 
And yet her words were so exprest 
He could not hope she spoke in jest. 
His thoughts had wholly been confined 
To form and cultivate her mind. 

He hardly knew, till he was told, 
Whether the nymph were young or old ; 
Had met her in a public place 

Without distinguishing her face ; 

Much less could his declining age 
Vanessa's earliest thoughts engage; 

And if her youth indifference met, 

His person must contempt beget ; 

Or, grant her passion be sincere, 

How shall his innocence be clear ? 
Appearances were all so strong, 

The world must think him in the wrong; 
Would say he made a treacherous use 
Of wit to flatter and seduce.’ 


If we have given this somewhat 
lengthy extract it is because Swift 
paints the situation far better than 
we could have done, and because, 
allowing for the unavoidable poetic 
license, we believe the version to 
be substantially true. That the 
position was a trying one, no one 
with the least amount of imagina- 
tion—for we sincerely hope that 
the actuality has never befallen 
any of our male readers—will be 
prepared to deny. Whatsoever 
claims we may advance to be un- 
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fettered by conventionality, we are 
all more or less its slave. To seri- 
ously refuse a woman who offers 
you the greatest honour she pos- 
sibly can confer—namely, to make 
you the arbiter of her future life— 
requires an amount of courage of 
which few we fear are possessed. 
Nor is the refusal made more easy 
if one have the excuse of a pre- 
vious engagement, for inconstancy 
is only blamed in others when we 
ourselves are its victim; when we 
happen to be the gainers by it, we 
are charmed, inasmuch as it tickles 
our vanity. We should say that 
this, and not Scott's reason, ‘that 
he was conscious that the explana- 
tion had been too long delayed,’ 
induced Swift to conceal, even at 
the eleventh hour, his engagement 
—if there was an engagement— 
to Stella. Hetook the only course 
open to a man of the world under 
the circumstances. He professed 
to treat Vanessa’s avowal as a joke. 
What else could he have done? He 
knew full well by this time that Va- 
nessa was serious ; but in order not 
to humble her pride he pretended 
to regard the matter as the whim 
of a young girl. ‘ Neither love nor 
friendship should receive aught 
they cannot return,’ says Perdican, 
in On ne badine pas avec f Amour; 
and once more we maintain that 
Swift was too honest a man to ac- 
cept Vanessa’s love, knowing he 
could not return it. That the girl 
herself was dissatisfied is not sur- 
prising. J/ n'est rien d'étre admire, 
Laffaire est @étre aimé; short of 
love there was henceforth no peace 
for her. 

With these fresh troubles, added 
to his ungratified ambition with re- 
gard to preferment in England, 
Swift returned to Ireland and to 
Stella, the latter conscious of a 
change of tone in her guardian’s 
correspondence, and suspecting its 
cause, if we are to believe that the 
feelings of jealousy and displeasure 
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which Swift ventured to appease 
were produced by Stella’s know- 
ledge of having a rival in his affec- 
tions. Again we must be permitted 
to doubt that the coolness visible 
in the altered tone of the Journal 
to Stella was produced by Swift’s 
affection for Vanessa. No one, if 
we have read his character aright, 
up till this time, would have been 
more careful to betray signs of a 
waning affection, which he knew 
must cause pain, unless this were 
done with the deliberate purpose 
of paving the way for a rupture 
that might leave him free to marry 
Vanessa ; and that such a thought 
never entered Swift’s head will be 
sufficiently evident by and by. 
Would it not be more just to sup- 
pose that the worry of politics, the 
anxiety about his personal affairs, 
left him neither time nor inclina- 
tion to indulge in those soft en- 
dearments which Stella had been 
accustomed to regard as a sine gua 
non of their correspondence? Nay, 
if the old proverb be true, ‘that a 
burnt child dreads the fire,’ may 
we not suppose that Swift grew 
chary at this time of using these 
soft expressions, which in all pro- 
bability had worked such dire mis- 
chief in his intercourse with Va- 
nessa? Under the influence of 
strong excitement man is apt to 
forget his logic; and though we 
think it inconsistent that Swift 
should have withheld his ‘ little 
language’ from Stella just when the 
absence of it might arouse suspi- 
cion, we must remember that we 
are the lookers-on, not the actors 
in the play. That Stella grew jeal- 
ous was in the nature of things ; 
nor can we withhold our sympathy 
with this feeling from which she 
prays the gods to guard her. 

‘ Oshield me from his rage, celestial Powers ! 


This tyrant that embitters all my hours. 
Ah, Love! you've poorly played the hero's 


part ; 
You conquered, but you can’t defend my 
heart, 
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When first I bent beneath your gentle reign, 
1 thought this monster banished from your 
train ; 

3ut you would raise him to support your 

throne, 
And now he claims your empire as his own ; 
Or tell me, tyrants, have you both agreed 
That where one reigns the other shall 
succeed ?’* 

Despite this feeling, perhaps be- 
cause of it, Stella consented to 
take up her abode in Dublin as 
soon as Swift was settled in the 
deanery-house. The intercourse 
was continued with the same cir- 
cumspection that had saved it 
from scandal at Laracor. All this 
tends but to confirm the opinion 
we have expressed, that Swift did 
intend neither to marry Vanessa 
nor Stella. At any rate it would 
have been easy for him to keep the 
latter, if not the former, at a dis- 
tance. 

With Vanessa his position was 
extremely awkward. She had the 
decided advantage over her rival, 
not, as Scott remarks, ‘in being 
the more important victim from 
her social position,’ but, as he after- 
wards corrects himself, of ‘ having 
in a manner compelled Swift to 
hear and reply to the language of 
passion. There was in her case 
no Mrs. Dingley, no convenient 
third party, whose presence in so- 
ciety and community in corre- 
spondence necessarily imposed 
upon both restraint, convenient 
perhaps to Swift, but highly un- 
favourable to Stella.’ It is very 
evident, however, that he meant to 
confine his connection with both 
within the limits of the platonic. 
The circumstances that compelled 
him to give that connection with 
Stella a different character were 
such as no man could have com- 
bated. 

Mrs. Vanhomrigh, Vanessa's mo- 
ther, and her two sons, had died 
within a short period of each 

* Sir Walter Scott is of opinion that in 
these, as well as other verses, Stella received 


assistance from one of Swift's literary friends 
—‘Dr. Delany probably,’ he says. 
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other, leaving the survivors, Va- 
nessa and her younger sister, suffi- 
ciently embarrassed in money 
affairs to afford the former a plau- 
sible excuse for retiring to Ireland, 
where their father had left a small 
property near Celbridge. Their 
arrival in Dublin increased the 
jealousy of Stella, and consequently 
augmented the embarrassment of 
Swift, leading him to reiterated re- 
monstrances, and when these were 
of no avail, to downright unkind- 
ness in his reproaches. ‘The in- 
timacy which had passed without 
comment in London would natu- 
rally evoke gossip in Dublin, and 
this the new dean was determined 
to prevent. 

But in that kind of intimacy 
the proverb is reversed: Ce mest 
pas le premier pas qui cotte, but le 
dernier, Vanessa would not take 
‘no’ for an answer, and an esca- 
fandre had to be avoided at all 
risks ; for it was obvious that any 
decisive measure would be attended 
with some such tragic consequence 
as that which, though late, at length 
concluded their story. Swift found 
himself in a situation somewhat 
similar to that of the celebrated 
Captain Macheath, with this differ- 
ence, that it would have made 
him happy to have both charmers 
away instead of one. He willingly 
offered friendship to both, but Zs 
Semmes cependant demandent autre 
chose, observes a character in one 
of Alfred de Musset’s plays. Mean- 
while Swift continued to visit Va- 
nessa, hoping that time would cure 
her infatuation, cheering her with 
lively and witty conversation, treat- 
ing the matter lightly, though well 
aware of the sufferings he had in- 
voluntarily inflicted upon the young 
girl. However much his biogra- 
phers have accused him of want of 
heart, to us the heart peeps out 
every now and then from behind 
his bitter satire ; we hear his dumb 
cries of anguish amidst the strident 
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laughter ; we do not doubt that he 
knew himself guilty and innocent 
at the same time, though in truth 
he was as much sinned against as 
sinning. The world may call him 
perjurer, executioner ; we call him 
victim. ‘To us it matters not that 
those who suffered at his hands 
were women, that they suffered as 
much as he did; we look at the 
fact that he had never breathed a 
word of love to either of them, and 
that their martyrdom arose from 
misapprehension of his character, 
for which they, not he, was to 
blame. We have never been able 
to see why woman should reap the 
benefit and man the blame of her 
mistakes. It is not God's law. 
Adam and Eve were equally driven 
out of Paradise. 

In Vanessa's case it was not only 
Swift who suffered, but Stella also, 
who, in this instance, was far more 
excusable in her error with regard 
to the nature of her former tutor’s 
affections. For the attentions ex- 
acted by Vanessa provoked in 
Stella a jealousy neither unreason- 
able nor dishonourable, which, se- 
cretly preying upon her mind, un- 
dermined still further her health, 
already on the decline. She had 
sacrificed to a hope, delusive per- 
haps, but from her standpoint not 
altogether unfounded, all but her 
virtue and honour ; the best part of 
her life had faded away amidst un- 
fulfilled expectations; nay, while 
she had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that her conduct had remained 
irreproachable, this satisfaction was 
embittered by the consciousness 
that in the eyes of the world she 
had jeopardised her reputation. 
Though not absolutely holding 
aloof from her—very few persons 
of rank visited her—at least very 
few ladies. ‘There is no severer 
judge of woman than woman her- 
self. The rapidity of her self-pro- 
motion to the judicial bench is truly 
marvellous. Nor is it surprising. 














She has instituted a court of law 
in which the advocate, if such can 
be found amongst her own sex, is 
classed with the criminal as an 
abettor ; and besides, the judicial 
functions are so easy to fulfil, the 
jury are generally so unanimous ; for 
they know that a divergence of 
opinion would ruin once for all 
their prospect of a place on the 
judgment-seat, for which all are fit, 
because there is no need of weigh- 
ing evidence, of determining the 
degree of guilt, of adjudicating the 
amount of punishment. Every of- 
fence is a capital one, punishable 
with civil death, as the French have 
it ; consequently every jury-woman 
is a hanging-judge in prospective. 
Stella had been arraigned, the ver- 
dict (exceptionally mild this time) 
a Scotch one, ‘ Not proven,’ which, 
as every one knows, is as damning 
in its effects as the severer ‘ Guilty.’ 
Swift felt deeply and bitterly the 
slights to which his conduct had 
exposed her. Stella’s melancholy 
increased daily. He employed the 
Bishop of Clogher, his tutor and 
early friend, to inquire the cause, 
and received the very answer he 
could have anticipated. Her sen- 
sibility to his recent indifference, 
and to the discredit which her cha- 
racter had sustained from the du- 
bious and mysterious connection 
between them. ‘To convince her 
of the constancy of his affection, 
and to remove her beyond the 
reach of calumny, there was but 
one remedy.* To this Swift replied 
that he had formed two resolutions 
with regard to matrimony. One, 
that he would not marry till pos- 
sessed of a competent fortune ; the 
other, that the event should take 
place at a time of life which gave 
him a reasonable prospect to see 

* Rev. John Mitford, Life of Swift, from 
which, subject to our own deductions, are 
borrowed the following extracts, relating to 
Swift's supposed marriage and subsequent 


events, ending with the deaths of Vamessa 
and Stella. 
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his children settled in the world. 
The independence he proposed he 
had not yet achieved ; and, on the 
other hand, he was past that time 
of life which gave him a reasonable 
prospect to see his children settled 
in the world. It may be observed 
that Swift undoubtedly had a right 
to lay down these or any other 
rules for the regulation of his own 
conduct, and the supposed safe- 
guard of his own happiness ; but 
these very rules obliged him to act 
with great circumspection and cau- 
tion in his intercourse with females, 
and not to keep his maxims of 
prudence in reserve while he was 
engaging the affections of the art- 
less and the inexperienced by a 
tenderness and gallantry that were 
the forerunners, according to their 
ideas, of more intimate and lasting 
connections. Swift, however, made 
one concession, the least that 
could be granted, and of itself an 
imperfect remedy of the evils that 
he had caused.’ 

The reverend gentleman has 
summed up the situation carefully, 
and upon the whole justly. It but 
proves that Swift still adhered to 
his original resolution, though he 
pretended to modify it. The ex- 
cuse of an incompetent fortune, the 
plea that the time of life was past in 
which he could reasonably hope to 
see his children settled in the world, 
are but the echoes of the conclu- 
sions arrived at in his younger 
days. We may sum them up once 
more, and again in words borrowed 
from the tenets of Buddhism, the 
source whence flows all theoretical 
or practical pessimism. ‘ Existence 
isthe evil. Existence is produced 
by desire ; desire is born from the 
perception of the illusionary forms 
of the human being. All this is but 
the effect of ignorance ; hence ig- 
norance is in reality the primary 
cause of everything that appears to 
exist. To know this ignorance is 
at once to be capable of destroying 
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its effects.* Conclusion: Man is 
born with this ignorance, which is 
simply the potent deceit of the 
“ Genius of the Species.” I have 
fathomed this deccit, and shall 
virtually not yield to it, though I 
may contract a nominal marriage.’ 

This nominal marriage is the 
concession alluded to by Mr. Mit- 
ford ‘as the least that could be 
granted,’ and which he rightly de- 
signates as being ‘ of itself an im- 
perfect remedy of all the evils that 
he (Swift) had caused.’ For though 
yielding to the pressure brought 
to bear upon him, the conditions 
he imposed were in strict accord- 
ance with the principles already 
enunciated, rendering the union 
one in name only. Hence there 
is no need on our part to inquire 
whether the marriage really took 
place, or whether it was an inven- 
tion of some of the biographers. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to 
know that Swift and Stella con- 
tinued to live apart. Her consent 
to these humiliating conditions was 
no doubt given for two reasons: 
first, because the union cleared her 
reputation in the eyes of the world; 
secondly, because it disarmed all 
further attempts of Vanessa to legi- 
timise her fancied claims on the 
dean. 

From contemporary accounts it 
would appear that Swift’s state of 
mind was very unhappy about the 
time the union is supposed to have 
taken place. The theories to ac- 
count for this unhappiness are so 
various, that it would be a difficult 
matter to sift the truth from the 
fiction with which they have been 
mixed. If some had any real foun- 
dation, the whole of Swift’s former 
relations with the female sex would 
become enveloped in such a cloud 
of mystery, that it would be more 
charitable not to attempt to rend 
the veil. To our thinking, how- 
ever, there is not a particle of evi- 

* Max Miiller, Zssay on the Religions, 
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dence to justify these assertions. 
Nor is the surmise of the Reverend 
Patrick Delany, that Swift had dis- 
covered too near a consanguinity 
between Stella and himself—that, 
in fact, both were illegitimate chil- 
dren of SirWilliam Temple—worthy 
of a moment’s consideration. All 
these undoubtedly honest endea- 
vours to find a.cause for Swift’s 
gloom and melancholy appear to us 
like the act of a man who throws 
a paving-stone at his friend to dis- 
lodge the fly that is tickling his 
nose and irritating him. In trying 
to free him from the aspersions 
that disfigure his memory, but which 
at the worst would be venial faults, 
Swift’s biographers and _ friends 
have launched an innuendo which, 
while common decency forbids us 
to enlarge upon it, would at once 
disprove their own asseverations 
that he could have ever sought to 
seriously engage the affections of 
any woman. But enough. It is 
surely more reasonable to attribute 
his hypochondria to the first symp- 
toms of the madness which a few 
years afterwards beclouded his sub- 
lime intellect, which carried him 
to the grave a hopeless lunatic, and 
the appearance of which symptoms 
might have been accelerated by 
the trying situation in which he 
found himself at this period. For, 
despite his rebuffs, he could not 
prevail upon Vanessa to abate one 
iota of her pretensions. In vain 
did he try to moderate her passion, 
and even to direct it into another 
channel, by introducing a friend, 
Dean Winter, as a candidate for 
her hand. She rejected this, as 
well as other proposals, in pe- 
remptory terms. Meanwhile the 
intimacy with Stella continued on 
the same, if not on a more guarded, 
footing, because, if their nominal 
union had indeed been legalised, 
it was under conditions of the strict- 
est secrecy, though there is nodoubt 
that the secret leaked out eventu- 
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ally. She continued his beloved 
and intimate friend, the regulator 
of his household on public occa- 
sions, but merely as an ordinary 
guest. The cause of this secrecy 
enjoined upon Stella has never been 
satisfactorily elucidated, nor can we 
suggest any reasonable explana- 
tion. If, as Sir Walter Scott hints, 
the world would have expected 
Swift to live with Stella as his wife 
when their union was made public, 
and that this natural union was 
impossible, the secret of such im- 
possibility would have been safer 
in his wife’s keeping than in any 
other. ‘ This much at least is 
certain,’ continues the biographer, 
‘that if, according to a saying 
which Swift highly approved, de- 
sire produces love in man, we can- 
not find any one line in Swift’s 
writings intimating his having felt 
such a source of passion ; nor would 
the sense of decency, which uni- 
formly gave way before the slight- 
est temptation to exercise his wit, 
have restrained him from express- 
ing voluptuous as well as disgusting 
ideas.’ That he has never done so 
is the strongest confirmation of our 
own doctrine with regard to the 
absence or suppression in early 
youth of such passion, and his con- 
sequent aversion to marriage. Zn 
passant, be it said, that this callous- 
ness to love was the only thing 
that he lacked to become a poet 
in the best sense of the word. For 
nothing is truer than what Alfred 
de Musset sings : 
*Celui qui ne voit pas, dans l’aurore em- 
pourprée, 
Flotter les bras ouverts, une ombre idola- 
trée ; 
Celui qui ne sent pas, quand tout est en- 
dormi, 
te chose qui l'aime errer autour de 
Celui heat pas une voix éplorée 
Murmurer dans la source, et l'appeler ami ; 


Celui qui n’a pas l’Ame A tout jamais aim- 
ante, 
Qui n’a pas pour tout bien, pour unique 
mheur 
De venir lentement poser son front réveur 
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Sur un front jeune et frais, 4 la tresse odor- 
ante, 

Et de sentir ainsi d'une téte charmante 

La vie et la beauté descendre dans son 
coeur; 

Que celui-la rature et barbouille 4 son aise 

Il peut, tant qu'il voudra, rimer a tour de 
bras, 

Ravauder I'oripeau qu'on appelle antithése, 

Et s’en aller ainsi jusqu’'au Pére-Lachaise, 

Trainant a ses talents tous les sots d’ici- 
IAS 5 

Grand homme si l'on veut; mais poéte, 
non pas.’ 

To all these softening influences 
Swift was proof. What he praises 
most in his celebrated favourites 
are those attributes very frequently 
found in the other sex. After the 
first years of his life woman was 
only valuable to him when content 
to forego the most womanly quali- 
ties. His temperate predilection 
is best pleased when it meets with 
an equally temperate attachment : 

‘ With friendship and esteem possest, 

I ne’er admitted love a guest.’ 

His own lines are the best de- 
fence of the accusations against 
him. He considered his regard 
for Vanessa as no breach of his 
faith to Stella, ‘ until taught by the 
unrestrained declaration of the for- 
mer, as well as by their mutual 
rivalry, that the coldness of his 
own temper had prevented him 
from estimating the force of pas- 
sion in those who became his vic- 
tims.’ 

The rest of the story is soon 
told. The relations between Swift 
and the two women never changed. 
In 1717, despite his entreaties and 
warnings, Vanessa retired to her 
property near Celbridge, to nurse 
in seclusion her hopeless passion. 
He-did the utmost in his power to 
svothe her grief by a regular and 
affectionate correspondence, con- 
tinually advising her to seek so- 
ciety, even exhorting her to leave 
Ireland altogether. During the 
next three years they only met 
when she was occasionally in Dub- 
lin ; but about 1720 her sister died, 
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and this sad event, which left Va- 
nessa alone in the world, induced 
Swift to pay her a visit at her coun- 
try house, and to repeat it from 
time to time. The renewed meet- 
ing, added to the consciousness of 
her isolation from the bereavement 
she had sustained, seemed to have 
increased the energy of her fatal 
passion ; and ignorant as she still 
was of the irrevocable tie that 
bound Swift to Stella, she ventured 
upon addressing the latter, request- 
ing to know the nature of their 
connection. Whether she hoped to 
bring about a rupture between 
Swift and her rival, and by those 
means to force him into a union 
with herself, we know not ; certain 
is it that she succeeded partly in 
her aim. Stella, in answer, in- 
formed her of her marriage ; and 
incensed against Swift for having 
given another woman such rights 
as Vanessa’s inquiries implied, she 
sent him the letter, and immedi- 
ately retired to a friend’s house in 
the suburbs of Dublin, without see- 
ing her husband or awaiting his re- 
ply. Two circumstances, however, 
frustrated Vanessa’s scheme. The 
tie that bound Swift was indis- 
soluble. Stella’s retirement did 
not provoke pique against herself, 
but anger against the cause. Swift, 
in one of those paroxysms of fury 
that were habitual with him, rode 
instantly to Marley Abbey, strode 
into the apartment, flung Vanessa's 
letter on the table, and, without 
saying a word, mounted his horse 
and returned to Dublin. She felt 
that all hopes were at an end. The 
chords of the fond but misguided 
heart had snapped. She survived 
but afew weeks, and died uncheered 
by the presence of him to whom 
her life was sacrificed. 

Whatsoever pain the passions 
may cause, we must not compare 
the sorrows of life with those of 
death. Swift, agonised, rushed 
from the world. For two months 
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subsequent to the death of Vanessa, 
his place of abode was unknown. 
The period of self-communion 
seems to have calmed his mind. 
Upon his return, Stella was easily 
persuaded to forgive, judging that 
his own anguish was sufficient 
punishment for what had become 
irreparable. He again devoted 
himself industriously to affairs of 
state, but especially to rescue Ire- 
land from the absolute thraldom in 
which she was held by England. 
Single-handed he fought and van- 
quished the English Government. 
His popularity in the country, not 
of his love, but of his birth and 
adoption, became so great that it 
remains unparalleled up to this 
day, in a land where the indis- 
criminate worship of the agitator 
is, unfortunately, part of the na- 
tional religion ; where the ‘ popu- 
lar idol’ is more often a Thersites 
than a Nestor. Swift was justly 
worshipped, and every hair of his 
head was sacred to the people who 
adored him. 

In 1726 Swift revisited England, 
and published anonymously, as 
was his wont, the famous Guwd/iver’s 
Travels. Its immediate success 
was but the shrill piping, however 
loud, of the piccolo, compared with 
the sonorousand sustained trumpet- 
blast of admiration which it has 
evoked ever since. Once more he 
mingled with the literary world, the 
subject of homage from the great- 
est. Yet, courted on all sides, he 
was doomed again to bitter sorrow. 
Stella fell ill. Alarmed and full of 
self-reproach he hastened home, ta 
be received in triumph by the peo- 
ple of Ireland, and to be met with 
the improved and welcome looks 
of his convalescent wife. It was 
but a brief respite. A twelvemonth 
after, he was anew summoned from 
England to find her upon the verge 
of the grave. . He remained at her 
bedside to the last moment, evinc- 
ing the tenderest consideration and 
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performing what consolatory tasks 
he might in the sick-chamber. 
Shortly before her death, a conver- 
sation between the melancholy pair 
was overheard by Mrs. Whiteway. 
It related, no doubt, to the secret 
of their marriage. Swift is reported 
to have said, ‘Well, my dear, if 
you wish it, it shall be owned.’ 
Stella’s reply was given in a few 
words, ‘ /¢ is too /ate’? ‘On the 
28th of January 1727-28, about 
eight o’clock at night,’ writes Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘ Mrs. Johnson closed 
her weary pilgrimage, and passed 
to that land where they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage.’ 
‘Et tu mourus aussi. . . l’ame désolée 
Mais toujours calme et ée7xe, sans te plain- 
dre du sort, 
Tu marchais en chantant dans ta route iso- 
™ 

Seenseteniites vint, tant de fois appelce 

Tu la vis arriver, sans crainte et sans re- 
mord, 
Et tu goutds enfin, le charme ce la mor?,’ 


Some years ago, reader, we were 
at Strasburg, and they showed us 
the daughter of a former Count de 
Sarvenden, embalmed and buried 
in her bridal dress ; the bony finger 
was still encircled by the wedding 
ring, the hollow sockets of the 
skeleton head stared from under 
the orange-blossom, the crumbling 
dust was still impregnated with a 
subtle perfume that made one 
shudder. The Swiss told us the 
history of the unhappy girl, and he 
wound up his recital with his own 
comments. ‘Her husband left 
her on her wedding-day,’ said the 
matter-of-fact personage, ‘and she 
gradually pined away. Ah, but 
that was three hundred years ago ; 
women do not love like that now- 
adays, and it is well they shouldn’t.’ 
We involuntarily thought of Stella, 
and devoutly echoed the man’s 
wish, ‘It is well they should not.’ 
For there exists not in creation a 
law which is not counterbalanced 
by a contrary law; everything in 
life is determined bythe equilibrium 
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of two contending forces. Even 
so in love, it is certain that he or 
she who gives too much will not 
receive sufficient in return. 

Swift stood now, as it were, 
alone in the world, already afflicted 
by many of those calamities that 
warn us of the end. The gradual 
decay of nature, accompanied by 
disease ; the death and estrange- 
ment of many friends; the keen 
sensations of remorse—everything 
combined to darken his future pro- 
spects, despite the gleatns of cheer- 
fulness and satisfied literary ambi- 
tion which still brightened his 
downward path. The applause of 
the public, the appreciation of his 
countrymen, still remained; but 
the busy life could afford no com- 
pensation for the absence of her 
whom, despite his many offences 
against her, he tenderly loved, not 
as a lover, but as a father and 
friend. Well might he have said, 
‘ If sometimes in the haunts of men 

Thine image from my breast may fade, 

The lonely hour presents again 
The semblance of thy gentle shade. 
And now that sad and silent hour 
Thus much of thee can still restore, 
And Sorrow unobserved may pour 

The plaint she dared not speak before.’ 

Henceforth Swift’s life is like 
that serenade which Don Juan, 
disguised, sings under a balcony, 
a melancholy and piteous song, 
breathing sorrow, distress, mis- 
judged love, but the accompani- 
ment to which is lively, strident, 
staccato ; still the song struggles 
on, wailing, making itself heard 
above the false instrument, whose 
mocking tones want to turn it into 
derision, and seem to jeer at being 
obliged to go so slowly and mourn- 
fully. Nay, in a measure Swift 
becomes Don Juan himself, with 
whom the marble statue, just re- 
turned from the graves of Vanessa 
and Stella, sits down to supper. 
The dean remains calm, collected, 
for some time, but the statue asks 
his hand; and when, with an as- 
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sumed indifference, he has given 
it, the man is seized with a mortal 
chill, and falls into convulsions. 
They get more frequent, and at 
last send him raving mad, the in- 
tervals of frenzy leaving him a mere 
pitiable idiot. He is like the man 
who boasted of being inaccessible 
to superstitious fear, and dreading 
nothing. One night his friends 
placed a skeleton in his bed, then 
went into an adjacent apartment 
to watch the effect. They heard 
nothing ; but the following morn- 
ing, when they entered the room, 
they found him seated playing with 
the bones. He had lost his reason. 
Swift had been insensible to all the 
softer feelings. Memory placed 
their skeleton in his bed, he played 
with the bones for more than three 
years, unconscious of what passed 
around him. Upon the roth of 
October 1745, God mercifully re- 
moved the terrible spectacle, and 
released the sufferer from his 
misery, degradation, and shame. 


‘Meddle not with the isthmus 
there, nor cut it through. Jove 
would have made a channel had 
he wished it so,’ said the Oracle 
to the Cnidians. ‘Do not at- 
tempt to triumph over the love 
of life by asceticism and mortifica- 
tion methodically practised ; had I 
wished it so, I could have found a 
means to accomplish it,’ says God ; 
‘for life is salvation, despite your 
protests. Myriads of my creatures 
daily proclaim with millions of 
voices that existence must not be 
trifled with. Consider well that if 
man be good, Nature is beneficent 
and lavish; astonishment min- 
gled with anger you will provoke 
in daring to prove the chance ex- 
ception to this universal goodness. 
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Consider the indignation that will 
arise at the least mistake, the 
slightest inconsistency, the most 
trifling prevarication of those who 
wish to cheat the laws of Nature 
in appropriating her benefits. How 
will you contrive in order not to 
perpetually quarrel with destiny ? 
Know that in man there are two 
occult powers, which combat each 
other until death: the one clear- 
seeing and cool, attaching itself to 
the reality, calculating, weighing 
it, and judging the past ; the other 
thirsting for the future, and eager 
for the unknown. When Passion 
carries away man, Reason follows 
him weeping, and warning him of 
the danger; but the moment he 
halts at the sight of Reason, the 
moment he says to himself, “ It is 
true, I am a fool; whither was I 
going?” Passion cries out loudly, 
**Am I then doomed? must I then 
die?”’ This latter cry Swift ven- 
tured to disregard. He threw to 
the winds the divine maxim, that 
‘ Love is the happy privilege of mind ; 
Love is the reason of all living things.’ 

Hence, when too late, there arose 
within him a revolt against the 
conclusions of his youth; his own 
instinct—that which drives man 
to action, to belief, to happiness, 
and against which cannot pre- 
vail the most subtle philosophical 
doctrines that accuse life of false- 
hood and _ blindness— proclaimed 
him wrong. He was forced to 
ask, 

‘ Hélas ! dans une longue vie 

Que reste-t-il aprés l'amour ?” 
And the melancholy answer came: 

‘Ce qu'il reste 4 la voile vide 

(uand le dernier vent qui la ride 

S‘abat sur le flot assoupi ! 

Ce qu'il reste au chaume sauvage 

Lorsque les ailes de l’orage 

Sur la terre ont couché l’épi.’ 

















MY LILY-PETALLED ROSE. 


—_ 


In love's parterre I planted 
A lily-petalled rose ; 
In hope’s bright glow I panted 
And delved till evening’s close ; 
For I had long been haunted 
With fear of unseen foes, 
And my lone heart long had wanted 
A sharer of its woes. 


Arm-folded, o’er the paling 
Leaned Cupid, watching me ; 
I heeded not his railing, 
But toiled on steadily, 
My courage never failing, 
My glad heart sorrow-free, 
Cupid’s banter unavailing 
To chase away my glee. 


My young rose throve, perfuming 
Love’s garden as it grew, 
In rarest beauty blooming, 
Sun-brightened—tipped with dew; 
I saw no signs of glooming 
In skies of softest blue ; 
But I saw hope’s sun illuming 
Those skies of azure hue. 


My care was well requited, 
My lily-petalled rose 
Grew stronger ; love-delighted, 
I feared no unseen foes. 
Time passed. The earth was whited 
With falsehood’s chilling snows ; 
Then my lily-rose was blighted 
And died ere evening’s close ! 





